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Him? An Atomic Scientist? 


Why, he’s only interested in baseball, frogs, puppies, 
ice cream cones... things like that. 


Of course he is, right now, but today’s little boy must 
be tomorrow’s skilled scientist or engineer .. . if 
America’s supply of technically trained people is to 
be brought into balance with our needs. 


And he can’t do it alone! Maybe he’s not interested 
in education now .. . but we are, and you are, and 
someday he will be, too. Someday he’ll thank you, 
his teacher, for the inspiration, guidance and edu- 
cational background you’re giving him today. He’ll 
thank you tomorrow ...but we want to thank 
you today, during this American Education Week. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


f 

; by cooperative PS my who ral authors ear- 
iy publication, higher ro: » national distribu- 

| tho n, and beautifully d books, All subjects 

} welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





| Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 Sth Ave., New York 17 














more POWER 


TO You 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situatioas at the end of 
each chapter present ‘“‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 







with each other or with parents. 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 








HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 


For Teachers... 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers Sacto! Brochure Wrile: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
¢ ¢ Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons .. . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 





Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 





When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 





Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 
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Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve wiil be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 
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Educators SERVICES T0 EDUCATORS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 








PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL -SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 























ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH ae 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 






CAN T 
20 THAT 










EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 






Roy E. Miller W. Montgomery C, M. Scheetz 
Irwin Hollidaysburg Allentown 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








: 

P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. x 

Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. | 

Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child i 

Psychology Folder (] and full inférmation- about your j 

Accident & Sickness Protection [] i 
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In This Issue 


@ After each session of the General 
Assembly school administrators have 
to comply with provisions of new 
laws. Enactments of the 1957 ses- 
sion made changes in procedures 
which Doctor Swan interprets in the 
first article in this issue. 


@ At the annual Education Congress 
school executives talked about topics 
of their choice. They reached con- 
sensus on some issues, and made cer- 
tain recommendations. On _ other 
issues they expressed opinions and 
looked to decisions in the future. 
Attendance was good at general and 
workshop sessions. 


@ College bound high school students 
are given a chance to prepare for 
college entrance exams at John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg. They can 
attend a series of courses to improve 
their grasp of various subjects for 
which they may receive an honors 
certificate. 


@ Parents can help in increasing the 
number of pupils who take the very 
important science and mathematics 
courses, says Renato Mazzei. 


@President Stover gives a progress 
report on PSEA’s proposed expanded 
program in his message in Educa- 
tional Interests. 


@PSEA’s 1957 convention delegates 
will vote on amendments to the 
Association Constitution. These are 
printed in the Keep Posted section. 


@ Pennsylvania's Maple Queen writes 
on the value of an education and 
shows that our schools have given 
her reason for her opinions. 


@A Local Branch president gossips 
with her members about a week at 
Penn Hall in August. Jane Masters 
says the week was well spent. 
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--to enrich your elementary curriculum-- 


| we 


textbooks 


SCIENCE WORKBOOKS, 1-6 
by Victor C. Smith 


Stress learning by doing through personal student participation 
ina variety of activities. Present a complete elementary 
science program incorporating both activities and principles 
developing all facets of the scientific method. Teacher’s 
Manuals. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


Emphasize auditory and visual discriminations in an effective 
four-level workbook form. This all-new, classroom-tested, 
complete Phonics program unites Hay-Wingo’s READING 
WITH PHONICS method with Seatwork activities. Teacher’s 
Manuals. 


Represented by 
Charles W. Collier, P. O. Box 167, Gibsonia 
Henry S. Klock, 268 Pennbrook, Lansdale 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















RIGHT IN STEP! with 
School Supplies and Equipment 


As Pennsylvania Schools continue to grow, so must 
we grow. By a recent expansion at Clearfield and 
addition of the Philadelphia Division we are well 
equipped to serve anywhere in Pennsylvania. 









KURTZ BROS. 


¢ CLEARFIELD, PA. 









KURTZ BROS. 
8033 BENNETT ST 
PITTSBURGH 21, PA 





KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 


\ 3 Sy 
\. > 3304 ARCH STREET — 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. EF, 







Send Your Order To The Nearest Office 














The November Cover 


The Novemter cover of our Jour- 
NAL features the black walnut. This 
is a familiar tree to all Pennsyl- 
vanians, famous in the tradition of 
pioneer life and even more famous 
for those who spent their childhood 
on the farms and in rural areas of our 
Commonwealth. 


Solid walnut was a term that was 
used with pride in the household 
when fointing to various pieces of 
furniture. So beautiful was its grain 
and so mellow was its surface that it 
commonly appeared in natural finish 


For gun stocks it remains unsur- 
passed since no other wood has less 
jar or recoil. [It never warps or 
shrinks. It never splinters and we 
are told that no matter how long it is 
carried in the hand it will not irritate 
the palm because of its wonderful 
satiny surface. 


If among the heirlooms of the 
family there is the cradle in which 
you were rocked as a baby, take a 
look for beyond a doubt it will be 
black walnut. 


No longer is the black walnut a 
forest tree. Rather it is found along 
fences, near the edge of a wooded 
area, for the black walnut prefers 
to stand by itself in an open field 
In this setting the limbs spread 
widely, the top becomes a great 
green dome, the compound leaves 
are like a big frond, and the clusters 
of nuts in early fall are hard and 
solid upon the tree. 


This is the season which reminds us 
that in the days of our youth the 
walnut trees had regular visitors from 
farm koys and girls who were gather- 
ing nuts for the winter and particu- 
larly for the observance of Halloween. 
And so it was that in many a rural 
school even through Christmas and 
the New Year there were rustic 
youth with fingers and hands covered 
with dark stains which resulted from 
the tedious process of hulling the 
winter's supply of walnuts. This 
meant a solid block, a wooden mallet, 
a pile of walnuts, and a country boy 
or girl. 


To those who were so fortunate 
as to be thus self-employed in the 
fall season, we leave to memory the 
remainder of the story about the 
black walnut. 
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EUROPE 











Summer 1958--70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, 
and Ireland. A different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don’t —, keg be herded around. All ex- 
penses EUR Write 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
S$) 


255 Sequoia Pasadena, Caljf. 








wherever you are going. It is sent without obligation to you. free 


“The competition for men’s minds 
begins when they are students. 


This is when they must be taught 
to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood. Specifically, this is when 
they must be taught to discriminate 
between the American form of 
government and the Soviet form.” 





Packed with hints and facts about a subject new to you. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Democracy 


Versus 


Communism 


by KENNETH COLEGROVE 
Written specifically for high school stu- 
dents, this new text presents a clear, 
balanced picture of the world’s two major competing ideologies. 
It gives students a meaningful understanding of how democratic 
and totalitarian governments differ in their attitude toward and 
treatment of individual citizens. 


When requested, we also send the picture story of the Farm on 
the Hill, umque and orginal resort exclusively for newlyweds. to help 
you find the honeymoon of your dreams 


You can have a secluded cottage all your own. with a dozen 
or less couples for company. mostly collegians enjoying the campus- 





like informality (breakfast until eleven), enjoying almost any activity 
in season. Tell us your home town, we may be able to tell you some 
one you know who has been here Perhaps college mates have been 
our guests, too 
Open All Year 


The Farm on the Hill 
Swiftwater, Route 1, Pa. 


SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, } 
Languages, Journali ism. etc. | 

Offered by colleges and universities, most | 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 

“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








V ‘A 








For examination copies, write to the School Department, 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 


























See a world in a grain of aand... 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


FOR GRADES 1-6 
by WALTER A. THURBER 


Exploring Science is an adventure for children 


follow the theory that experience is the best 
teacher—while learning to apply scientific prin- 
ciples children quickly acquire methods of health, 
safety and conservation as well as an early ground- 
ing in science. By appealing to his curiosity, 


the EXPLORING SCIENCE SERIES helps to de- 


velop a lasting sense of inquiry in the child. 


Each lesson encourages children to notice life 
around them, actually to explore life while study- 
ing a familiar yet altogether new world of air, 
earth, water, plants, birds, animals and human 
beings. Designed especially for children, the 
EXPLORING SCIENCE SERIES urges the child 
to use his natural learning ability by allowing 
full play to his imagination. Dr. Thurber’s books 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Inc. 

















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


NOVEMBER, 1957 
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1957 Legislation and School Administrators 


RALPH C. SWAN 
Deputy Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 


bane is an age of momentous change 
and progress. Public education 
is changing to meet the demands of a 
changing social order. Under our 
democratic institutions, the will of the 
people finds expression in the laws 
passed by their chosen legislative 
representatives. The hopes and de- 
sires of Pennsylvania citizens for their 
schools are reflected in the laws 
pertaining to education enacted by 
the General Assembly. 

Every Pennsylvania administrator, 
as well as every school board, is 
affected by laws enacted by the 1957 
General Assembly. These laws alter 
the methods of computing subsidies, 
the conduct of school board meetings, 
the administrative jurisdiction with- 
in counties, the levying of taxes, the 
transportation of children, the opera- 
tion of school building authorities, 
the granting of leaves to teachers, 
and the administration of the health 
program. 


State Subsidies Computed 


“Basic Account Standard Reim- 
bursement Fraction,’ “Subsidiary Ac- 
count Reimbursement Fraction, and 
“Capital Account Reimbursement 
Fraction,’ arenewterms for Penn- 
sylvania superintendents already 
harassed with budgetary com- 
putations and explanations. In the 
constant effort to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity through equaliz- 
ing state grants, the three fractions 
are applied to various appropriations 
made to the school districts of the 
Commonwealth. 

The chart on the opposite page 
indicates the formulas used in de- 
termining the several fractions and 
the application of each in computing 
the appropriations to which they 
apply. The chart is a summary of 
Act 391 (H.B. 183) as it applies 
to the past school year and the two 
school years of the 1957-1959 bi- 
ennium. Copies of the act have been 
mailed to all school administrators 
by the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 
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The accuracy and authenticity of 
financial and other records submitted 
by school districts and used by the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
computing State subsidies will be 
tested if Act 396 operates as intended. 
To carry out the provisions of this 
act, the General Assembly appro- 
priated $200,000. The Act requires 
the comptroller of the Department 
of Public Instruction to perform reg- 
ular audits and field audits and in 
his discretion perform special audits 
of accounts of school districts and ex- 
amine records of receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

The Department shall require each 
school district to make available to 
the comptroller all pertinent records 
and supporting data on materials, 
and it is the duty of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to with- 
hold payment of all appropriations 
due any school district until all the 
school district's records bearing on its 
rights to reimbursement have been 
submitted on forms prescribed by the 
Department. 

While Section 2510 of the School 
Code of 1949, which provides for re- 
imbursernent by the Commonwealth 
on account of approved extension 
classes, remains in effect, the General 
Assembly did not appropriate funds 
to reimburse school districts for 
adult extension classes and _ recrea- 
tion classes. The use of the funds 
appropriated is limited to reimburse- 
ment on account of instructional 
service for out-of-school youth and 
extension classes generally for the 
blind. Although the General Assem- 
bly has restricted the use of State 
funds for reimbursement purposes, 
school districts are still allowed to 
conduct extension education classes 
as provided in Article XIX of the 
School Code. In brief, the appropria- 
tion to the Department of Public 
Instruction for payments on account 
of the extension education program 
cannot be used to reimburse the 
school districts on account of adult 
extension classes and adult recreation 
extension classes except for the blind. 


Board Meetings Open 


New legislation commonly referred 
to as the “right to know law’ applies 
to meetings of school boards. School 
boards and municipal authorities are 
required to open their sessions to the 
public in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Act 213. No official action 
can be taken unless it is at an open 
meeting which the public can attend. 
The act requires that such meetings 
shall be held at specified times and 
places and that the schedule be made 
known to the public. Changes in the 
regular schedule shall be made known 
to the public at least 12 hours before 
each meeting. The announcement of 
a meeting is required to be promi- 
nently displayed and, if requested, 
a copy is to be furnished each local 
newspaper and each radio station 
serving the area. 

Any citizen of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania shall have the right 
to take extracts or make copies of 
public records according to the ‘‘pub- 
lic records” act (Act 212). The Act 
gives the lawful custodian of the 
records the right to adopt and en- 
force reasonable rules governing the 
making of extracts. The law is 
written in general language and will 
no doubt require interpretation as it 
is administered. 


Directors and County Lines 


School directors of any district 
that has joined with one or more 
districts of another county in estab- 
lishing joint schools which conform 
to approved county plans shall be 
eligible for membership on the county 
board. They shall have full voting 
rights and the right to hold office 
on the county board only in the 
county containing the largest propor- 
tion of the population of the adminis- 
trative unit (Act 294). An adminis- 
trative unit is assigned to the county 
in which the majority of the popula- 
tion resides, and the Act provides 
that ‘once a school district has been 
assigned to another county board it 
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The Application of Reimbursement Fractions 


in Computing State Subsidies 


Act 391 - General Assembly of 1957 





Reimbursement 
Fractions 


1956-57 
Payable During 1957-58 


1957-58 
Payable During 1958-59 


1958-59 
Payable During 
1959-60 





Basic Account SRF 


1. Teacher-Pupil Units 


2. Driver Education 
3. Nurse 


4. Tuition 





Formula: 
BASRF = $5300 —{ Market Value x .004) 
Units 
$5300 


Computation: 
1. Units x $5300 x BASRF 


2. $32 x ADM x BASRF 
3. Units (nurse)** x $5300 x BASRF 


4. See “Tuition” under SARF 





Subsidiary Account RF 


“ 


. Transportation 


6. Supplemental 


. Extension Classes 
and Home-Bound 


Instruction 


N 


8. Tuition 





Formula: 
SARF = $5100 —{ Market Value x .004 
( Units } 
$5100 
Computation: 


5. Approved cost x SARF 


6. For approved programs 
Joint —Units x $500 x SARF 
Union and Merged —Units x $800 x SARF 


7. Minimum rate per hour x approved hours x 


SARF 


8. (Overhead+ Inst.) per pupil x .85 x ADM x 
SARF 





Capital Account RF 


9, Building Rental 





Formula for finding Quotient: 
Q= $4500 a Market Value x .004| 
\ Units } 

$4500 








Computation: 
9. LEASES APPROVED BEFORE 3/22/56 
If Q is .5999 or less —reimbursable rental x 
.50Q 
If Q is greater than 
rental x Q? 
LEASES APPROVED ON OR AFTER 


5999 — reimbursable 


3/22/56 

If Qis .4999 or less—reimbursable rental x 
(.50Q2+.25Q) 

If Q is greater than .4999—reimbursable/ 
rental x Q? 





Formula: 
BASRF = $5800 —{ Market Value x .004 34 
Units ] 
$5800 


Computation: 
1. Units x $5800*x BASRF 


2. Same as 1956-57 
3. Units (nurse) x $5800* x BASRF 
4. Units*** x BASRF x $5800* for pupils 


attending schools within the Com- 
monwealth 


Same as 57-58 


1. Same as 57-58 


. Same as 56-57 


i] 


3. Same as 57-58 


4. Same as 57-58 





Formula: 
Same as 1956-57 


Computation: 
5. Same as 1956-57 


6. Same as 1956-57 


7. Same as 1956-57 


8. Same as 1956-57 for pupils attending 
schools outside the Commonwealth 


Same as 56-57 


5. Same as 56-57 


6. Same as 56-57 


. Same as 56-57 


N 


8. Same as 57-58 








Formula for finding Quotient: 
Same as 1956-57 


Computation: 
9. Same as 1956-57 





Same as 36-57 


9¥Same as 56-57 





* $5800 or actual cost if less 
** 1500 pupils constitute a school nurse unit 
**#* 35 elementary pupils or 26 secondary pupils constitute a tuition unit 
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shall not ke affected by population 
shifts shown in any future United 
States census.” 

A most significant change in some 
counties is caused by amendments 
to Sections 1186, 1187, 1188, and 
1190 in connection with the calling 
of meetings of teachers by the County 
Surerintercent. The Act removes the 
words “‘of the public schools” after 
the word: teachers and inserts in lieu 
thereof “of the districts whose di- 
rectors are eligitle to vote at the 
election of the county surerintend- 
ent.” 

The Act also permits school dis- 
tricts which employ district sufer- 
intendents to keccme a fart of the 
county service system and to ke 
eligible to all the rights and benefits 
of such memkership. 


Directors Who Fail to Attend 


Memters of joint boards are con- 
cerned with significant amendments 
to the School Code as contained in 
Act 222. The rrovisions of Section 
319 for declaring the office of school 
director vacant where a director 
fails to qualify or attend meetings 
are extended to cover school directors 
who, being members of a joint board 
or a joint school committee, refuse 
or neglect to perform the duties of 
their office. By this legislation, 
failure to attend meetings of joint 
toards or joint school committees is 
reason for removal from office. 


Extracurricular Bus Use 


After two years of limitations im- 
rosed by law on the transportation 
of children to school events, Acts 55 
and 56 likeralize the law by rede- 
fining “common carrier’ and “‘con- 
tract carrier’ and legalize transror- 
tation of school pupils to and from 
extracurricular activities in school 
buses. 

It is now legal to transport children 
in district-owned buses to and from 
extracurricular activities whether rar- 
ticipants or spectators if the school 
is rerresented in the event. 

Although Act 192 provides that all 
school -uses shall, in addition to other 
equipment, have one signal lamp 
visitle from the front and one visible 
from the rear, each showing a flash- 
ing red light, the act is not now being 
enforced. Time did not permit the 
Bureau of Highway Safety to de- 
velop a new set of specifications 
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for these warning lamps; and so 
buses are keing inspected now for 
equipment freviously required by 
law. 


School Building Authorities 


Every municipality authority is re- 
quired to file an annual rerort with 
the Department of Internal Affairs on 
forms prepared by this Department 
(Act 108). Books, accounts, and 
records shall be audited annually by 
a Certified Public Accountant and 
the rerort of the audit shall be made 
a art of the annual rerort to the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs. 


Act 339 requires every “authority” 
to sukmit to the municipality au- 
thority, or authorities creating it, a 
report every six months which con- 
tains the names of all employes of the 
authority and indicates their rosi- 
tion and salary. These records shall 
ke open for public inspection in ac- 
cordance with Act 212. 


School administrators contemplat- 
ing building programs will be par- 
ticularly interested in Act 373 which 
changes certain requirements for con- 
struction contracts and rrovides addi- 
tional means of financing school build- 
ing construction. The Act authorizes 
school boards, with the approval of 
the county board and the Department 
of Public Instruction, to enter into 
lease agreements with authorities, 
profit or non-profit corporations, per- 
sons, associations, or partnerships. 


Tax Acts and Schools 


Although several acts involving 
taxation were enacted, few are of 
immediate concern to most school 
administrators. One of the most 
significant is Act 384 which relates to 
taxes levied by districts of the second, 
third, and fourth classes. The act 
provides that the aggregate amount 
of taxes imposed and in effect during 
any fiscal year under the provisions 
of the Local Tax Enabling Act shall 
not exceed an amount equal to the 
product obtained by multiplying the 
latest market valuation of the dis- 
trict, as certified by the State Tax 
Equalization Board, by 12 mills. 

A few districts in levying taxes 
will be concerned with Act 187 which 
provides that “when any political 
subdivision, which uses for taxation 
purposes the valuations or assess- 
ments prepared by the county under 


the provisions of this Act, shall lie in 
more than one county and the re- 
spective counties fix different prede- 
termined ratios for their assessment 
of property, the political subdivision 
may levy its taxes on the ratio to 
actual value used by any one of such 
counties, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of the properties so taxed 
are located in a county using a differ- 
ent ratio.” 


Teacher Leave and Retirement 


If a sabbatical leave of one-half 
school year has been granted and 
the teacher is unable to return be- 
cause of illness or physical disability, 
the teacher upon written request 
prior to the expiration of the original 
leave shall be entitled to a further 
leave of one-half year according to 
the extension of Section 1166 of the 
School Code by Act 139. The Act al- 
so amends Section 1169 by increasing 
the present salary limitations for an 
employe on leave for a full school 
term from $2500 to $3000 and for a 
one-half school term from $1250 to 
$1500. 

Act 443 extends the number of 
days mandated with pay in any one 
year for sick leave from five to ten 
days. The total accumulation of 
days for sick leave with pay in any 
one year is changed from twenty to 
thirty days. 

The age at which boards of school 
directors may terminate the services 
of certain professional employes was 
changed by Act 215. This Act pro- 
vides that professional employes who 
are members of the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System may not be 
retired until they reach the age at 
which they become eligible to receive 
benefits under the Federal Social 
Security Act. The Department of 
Justice has ruled that such age is 65 


Health Program Changes 


The law relating to school health 
examinations and services is com- 
pletely revised by Act 404. The 
School Health Program, under Article 
XIV of the Pennsylvania Code, was 
based on medical and dental examina- 
tions and fact finding, with reim- 
bursement made to school districts 
for the number of examinations com- 
pleted. The new health Act 404 of 
the General Assembly of 1957, better 
known to many as Senate Bill No. 
118, provides for a health program 
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based on a health service to. boys 
and girls. 


Medical examinations are to be 
given uron original entry into school 
and to children enrolled in the 6th 
and IIth grades. Dental examina- 
tions are given upon original entry 
and to children enrolled in the 3rd 
and 7th grades. All teachers and 
other employes are required to take 
a pre-employment medical examina- 
tion and to be given a chest X-ray by 
a medical technician every two years. 
Vision tests are given annually by 
the school nurse or medical tech- 
nician. Hearing tests are given 
annually to elementary pupils and 
once every two years to secondary 
school pupils by the school nurse or 
medical technician. Measurement 
of height and weight must be given 
at least once annually by a school 
nurse or teacher. A chest X-ray 
shall be given by a medical tech- 
nician when the child is in high 
school. 


The law enumerates the powers 
and duties of both the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Secre- 
tary of Health in the administration 
of the act. They shall jointly adopt 
such records and rerort forms as will 
facilitate the efficient operation, ad- 
ministration, and comprehensive eval- 
uation of the program. 


Reimbursement for an approved 
program shall be paid to the school 
district or joint board by the Secre- 
tary of Health. The amount shall 
be the actual cost less any charges 
deemed unreasonable, but for any 
school year the reimbursement shall 
not exceed for medical services the 
sum of eighty cents multiplied by the 
number of children enrolled in a 
school for the entire school term of 
that year and for dental services 
shall not exceed forty cents multi- 
plied by the number of children 
enrolled. However, because of the 
limitation of funds available for the 
program, reimbursement to a school 
district for the first year of the 
biennium will not exceed that paid 
to the school district during the 
1956-57 school year. 


The application of the provisions 
of the above Acts will come within 
the scope of school administrators’ 
work this year and succeeding years. 
It is our hope that these interpreta- 
tions will result in an understanding 
of this new legislation. 
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Let's Awaken the Parents 


to the growing need for competence 


in mathematics 


RENATO MAZZEI 
North Scranton Junior High School 


NDUSTRIAL research companies un- 

derstand why mathematics has 
achieved such importance in our 
social structures—but do the parents 
of our high school students? The 
technological advances of recent years 
have opencd up vast areas of oppor- 
tunity to the mathematically-trained 
graduate. Aside from these purely 
vocational considerations, we know, 
too, that mathematics is playing an 
increasingly important role in our 
daily lives. 

The majority of our first-year high 
school students do not realize the im- 
portance or the implications of knowl- 
edge of mathematics. They do not 
know that the person who acquires a 
sound background in mathematics 
not only has the advantage of more 
attractive job oprortunities, but also 
increases his effectiveness and under- 
standing in many of the day-to-day 
mathematical situations. Far too 
often, our students avoid math courses 
and live to regret it later. 


Sadly enough, not many of our 
parents are concerned about this. 
At least, not many will take the time 
necessary to become fully informed 
about course content and choice of 
curricula available to the student. 
Our mathematics classes should be 
crowded to overflowing. 


Most high school mathematics 
courses are optional, and students 
are not always in a fosition to judge 





what it is best to study. Left to 
their own devices, many will tread 
the path of least resistance. Parents 
who leave the choice of subject en- 
tirely to their children do not under- 
stand the value of taking mathe- 
matics. To them, teachers should 
turn for support of an expanded 
mathematics program for all students 


Mathematics courses in our schools 
are available in sufficient variety 
and number, but, given a choice be- 
yond the minimum requirements, the 
main stream of student traffic will 
detour almost completely around 
them. Unless this situation is cor- 
rected through parental interest and 
cooperation, our generation faces 
the prospect of spawning half-a- 
nation of mathematical illiterates 


Business and industry, however, 
are very conscious of the importance 
of mathematics. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation announces a series 
of Summer Fellowships available to 
teachers of high school science and 
mathematics, and thereby reaffirms 
the need for competence in these sub- 
jects generally. 


Our large industrial research com- 
panies make financial grants to 
scholarship programs in mathematics 
and science. One such was attended 
by the writer one summer. It listed 
the following among its chief ob- 
jectives: 


To rekindle in high school teachers 
their enthusiasm for mathematics by 
giving them further insight into 
mathematics as a living intellectual 
discipline 

To acquaint the teachers with 
many of the new tools and techniques 
in computation together with appli- 
cations in physical and _ industrial 
problems 


To acquaint the teacher with 
modern career opportunities open to 
the college graduate in mathematics. 


This program was sponsored largely 
because high school teachers have a 
great opportunity to stimulate the 
student's interest in mathematics as a 
career. 





Consensus of School Executives at 


1957 EDUCATION CONGRESS 


‘‘“mSHIE DEPARTMENT needs your col- 

lective judgment and your in- 
dividual opinions as well concerning 
several important problems in edu- 
cation,’ said Charles H. Boehm, 
State Superintendent, in opening the 
37th annual Education Congress in 
Harrisburg, October 2 and 3. To get 
this judgment and these opinions 
nearly 1000 Congress participants 
joined in 47 workshops and in 11 
brief discussion topics at the end of 
the two general sessions. 

After Doctor Boehm had spoken 
about the major areas which are using 
the energies of the Department 
Staff, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Eric A. 
Walker, used as the topic for his 
address, Undertakers, Caretakers, and 
Innovators. Doctor Walker sug- 
gested that all of us fit more or less 
perfectly into one of these three 
categories. 

He elaborated with these defini- 
tions, “The undertakers, in my 
language, are those who, given a job, 
do it so poorly that the job dies 
under them... .The caretakers are 
those who, being given a job, do 
it to the specifications adequately 
and conscientiously. . . .The innova- 
tors are those who are always think- 
ing of different, and often better, 
ways of doing a job.” Upon the 
latter, Doctor Walker claims, de- 
pends our progress. 

Our educational system, he con- 
tinued, has been aimed too much at 
producing caretakers and has all but 
ignored the innovators. “We know 
that we shall probably always have 
enough caretakers. And we know 
that we shall probably never have 
enough innovators. The challenge 
is great, but if we are to provide an 
education for the youth of America 
that will make it possible for us to 
continue with our progress toward 
a better life for all of us in a troubled, 
tense world, we shall have to meet 
it. 


Consensus of Workshops 


Merit Rating 


There was general agreement that 
there is interest in merit rating with 
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the impetus being furnished by lay 
groups and members of school boards. 
However, the groups felt we are not 
ready to use such a system because 
(1) there is general opposition to 
merit rating by classroom teachers, 
(2) there is not an adequate measuring 
stick which can be used, and (3) 
we lack a proper orientation program 
to interpret such a plan to the per- 
sonnel involved. 

Although several groups expressed 
the opinion that if anything is to 
be done it should be through legis- 
lation on a State-wide basis, most 
believe that merit rating should 
come through local districts and 
then only after a plan formulated 
by teachers, administrators, and 
school board members is acceptable 
to all concerned. 

There were different opinions con- 
cerning merit rating as it would re- 
late to salaries. Said one group, 
“Salary increases based on merit 
rating could be unfair, but paying 
everyone on the same basis, as years 
of service, credits earned, etc., is 
more unfair.” Another expressed 
a different philosophy, “It is better 
to have an inequitable uniform sys- 
tem than an inadequate individual 
system. A few groups expressed the 
belief that salary increments based 
on merit rating should be used only 
after the upper limits of the man- 
dated schedule have been reached. 
Some think that merit rating should 
be used as a Supervisory device, not 
as a means for determining salary 
increases. 


Roadblocks to Union or 
Merged Districts 


On the problem of improving joint 
board action, which 32 groups felt 
important enough to discuss, there 
was a variety of suggestions. It was 
generally agreed that the joint school 
has met with considerable dissatis- 
faction and that the union or merged 
district is far superior and should be 
our ultimate goal. 

On the matter of roadblocks to the 
union districts, the groups were more 
active in suggesting what was not 
a roadblock than in what consti- 


tuted one. For example, lack of 
mandatory legislation, fear of loss of 
jurisdiction by county superintend- 
ents, lack of financial incentive, poor 
local planning, and voting by dis- 
tricts were recommended to be de- 
leted. One suggestion which oc- 
curred several times, was that some 
long range planning be given to 
legislation and policy formation since 
the constant changing of the law and 
policy is being looked upon as a 
breach of faith. 


Teacher Certification 


Thirteen groups discussed this top- 
ic. There was a division of opinion 
as to whether the master’s degree 
should be a requirement to make a 
teaching certificate permanent. 

Some believe there are too many 
certificates. One group suggested 
three basic certificates—Interim or 
preliminary provisional, bachelor’s 
degree with a minimum of six semes- 
ter hours in professional education; 
Permanent Certificate, 5 years of 
teaching experience and master’s 
degree; Professional Certificate, 5 
years of teaching experience on a 
permanent certificate. 

One group felt that the penalty 
clause applying to emergency certif- 
icates should be carefully reviewed 
and another that the certificate 
should be a small card similar to a 
driver's license. 


Education for the Gifted 


Summary statements from 47 groups 
include: 
PROVISIONS for meeting the needs of 
gifted students fell generally under 
one of three categories—enrichment, 
acceleration, or homogeneous group- 
ing. 
FINANCIAL incentives for gifted pro- 
grams, similar to those now in effect 
for special education, should be pro- 
vided. 
STATE scholarships for gifted students 
should be expanded. A $200 scholar- 
ship is inadequate. The addition of 
a 13th and 14th year was recom- 
mended. 
PROGRAM provisions for the gifted 
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should begin at the elementary level 
and extend through the junior and 
senior high school. 

SCHOOL size affects the ease with 
which programs for the gifted can 
be provided. 

A CAREFULLY planned program of 
public relations is essential when 
special provisions are added to the 
school program. 

PARENTS Should be encouraged to be 
partners with the school in providing 
enrichment experiences for the gifted 
child. 


Junior High School 


The discussions of 28 groups pro- 
vided the following— 
IN MANY cases the junior high school 
has lost its original identity and 
has become a ‘little senior high 
school’. 
THE 9TH GRADE should be more 
closely identified with grades 7 and 
8 instead of with grades 10-11-12. 
ELECTIVE offerings in the 9th grade 
should be expanded. 


Fiscal Policies 


On this topic, 28 groups expressed 
these feelings: 
1. Local initiative in financing school 
costs would be fostered if the Com- 
monwealth guaranteed municipal 
bonds and thus reduced the interest 
rates. A_ revision of the State 
Constitution to eliminate waste in 
authority financing would also help. 
2. The State's financial subsidy pro- 
gram should be used _punitively 
to achieve sounder school district 
organization. The county plan should 
be mandated and followed. 
3. Financial reporting to the State 
could be improved through better 
Department bulletins explaining reg- 
ulations and procedures, through 
simplification of reporting forms, and 
through more prompt distribution of 
new laws and regulations. 
4. Bases for subsidy payments to 
local districts should be studied, 
simplified, and payments made in 
regular installments and in definite 
amounts. 


The Congress Dinner 


The Congress dinner Wednesday 
evening as always was a festive 
affair. Group singing with Frank 
Gullo and Hummel Fishburn of the 
department of music at Penn State 
was enjoyed by all. John H. Fergu- 
son, Secretary of Administration, 
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greeted the delegates for Governor 
Leader. 

Hubert N. Alyea of Princeton 
University gave an illustrated lec- 
ture, “Atomic Energy: Weapon for 
Peace.” Doctor Alyea outlined the 
growth of ideas which led to the de- 
velopment of the atomic Lomb, how 
chemists came to understand the 
structure of the atom, tap its energy 
and use it as a weapon for war and as 
a tool for peace. 

He said, “I’m more afraid of 


Russia's scientific might 10 years 
from now than the atom bomb,” and 
for that reason educators must pre- 
pare their students for the scientific 
fields. 

Medill Bair, supervising principal 
of Pennsbury Joint schools, chaired 
the Congress Committee; C. Her- 
man Grose, Deputy Superintendent, 
served as adviser to the committee. 

The 1958 Education Congress will 
be Wednesday, October |, and Thurs- 
day, October 2. 


A Local Branch President Writes 


September, 1957 
Dear Reader, 


About the first of August, I began 
to feel like a jack rabbit being chased 
across a bridge. About being local 
president, that is. The rabbit zigs 
and zags, you know, but there isn't 
anything to do but keep going. Well, 
down at Penn Hall, a person: meets 
these other jack rabbits, and with 
very helpful leadership from the 
PSEA Staff, he talks the whole thing 
over and it doesn't seem so im- 
possible. The surest investment our 
Warren Education Association makes 
is sending the president or vice presi- 
dent to the Penn Hall Workshop 
at Chambersburg for a week. 

Shucks, we don’t have trouble get- 
ting a hearing at the School Board 
‘or trying to persuade the super- 
intendent that an association is a 
legitimate activity the way some dis- 
tricts do. 

Lucy Valero talked to me about 
committee chairmen being on the 
Local Branch executive council. Ours 
arent. Some are. Dan Skala ad- 
vised me on how we should get a 
new vice president. 

The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association needs more Staff 
and a decent Headquarters building. 
Present Headquarters is for the ter- 
mites. 

PSEA lobby in Harrisburg is con- 
sidered the most powerful one there. 
Teachers unions have endorsed but 
not sponsored education bills, as 


the PSEA has. 

Warning: Quite a few teachers are 
so well satisfied that it is hard now 
to get them excited about salary 
improvements. 

PSEA sponsored bills have given 
us tenure, classrooms, sabbatical leave, 
retirement, and salary schedules. 


Maybe we have it so good we can 
afford to forget about a State teachers 
organization? Pennsylvania's is one 
of the best in the country. (I didn’t 
make that up. It’s true.) 

By the second evening down at 
Penn Hall, I was so courageous | 
thought, “I'll just try going off the 
diving board.” (Penn Hall is a 
school for girls and there is an indoor 
pool and sort-of a golf course.) Hard- 
ly anyone was around, so I did my 
open jackknife dive twice. 

By Thursday I'd decided I'm not 
too old for tennis after all, and | 
stood up for three sets on the warmest 
day of the summer. Oh, I was pretty 
rusty, but someone asked me if | 
were a physical education teacher, so 
I felt rewarded. 

Discussed committees, and having 
good meetings, handbooks, news- 
letters, constitutions, salary programs, 
leadership techniques. I got a little 
nervous because they seemed to 
think the president wasn't going to 
have any trouble doing all this stuff. 
Then I remembered you, dear readers, 
and | thought, ‘They will help me,” 
and you will, won't you? And if we 
get stuck, the PSEA Headquarters 
will help us. They said they would. 

Took the one-day trip to Washing- 
ton and saw our beautiful NEA 
building two-thirds done. Doctor 
Carr, Executive Secretary, thanked 
all Pennsylvania people for the won- 
derful job on Centennial Convention. 
He was soft-spoken and kind but 
sounded as if it were no great prob- 
lem to be Executive Secretary for 
700,000 of us. As my nephew said 
when his family arrived and began 
to unload, “Don't panic. There are 
24 hours in the day,” 

Thanks for sending me—JANF 
MastTERS, President, Warren Educa- 
tion Association. 





College Bound 


HELEN J. GRAEFF 
Principal 
John Harris High School 


Harrisburg 


TUDENTS of the senior class at 
S John Harris High School, Harris- 
-urg, rarticip ate in a College Bound 
Program. Designed to supplement 
regular classwork, to prepare the 
students for College Entrance and 
Scholarship-Cualifying Tests, it em- 
phasizesenrichment in English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science. 
Obviously, this program is not open 
to pupils with academic deficiencies. 
The kasic requisites for admission 
are an overall scholastic average of 
80 or akove and a seriousness of 
purpose on the fart of the student. 
Each arrlicant has to be approved by 
his educational adviser, the college 
counselor, and by the teacher in 
charge of the class. 

A different subject is offered each 
day, Monday through Thursday. A 
student can enroll in one or in as 
many as four courses. All classes 
are planned and taught by derart- 
mental chairmen. 

The “‘pilot’” program was held 
during the activity period and the 
costs were underwritten by the John 
Harris Parent-Teacher Association. 
Because of many conflicts with club 
activities and other regularly sched- 
uled classes, the hour was moved to 
after school. The present enlarged 
and expanded program is entirely 
supported by the Harrisburg school 
district. No high school credit is 
given for these extra courses, but a 
College Bound Honors Certificate 
will be awarded to the students who 
attend and comrlete a minimum of 
80% of the required work. 


The Aims 


In addition to the aims listed above, 

others are as follows: 

To provide a rapid review of grammar 
and correct usage 

To give familiarity with types of 
vocabulary and reading tests 

To give extra practice in extempor- 
aneous writing with group dis- 
cussion of corrections 

To review the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trig- 
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onometry. Emphasis is placed on 

the solution of verbal problems in 

arithmetic and algebra 

To coordinate all branches of high 
school mathematics by solving 
more complex problems requiring 
the use of all 

To give instruction in the use of the 
slide rule 

To review ancient, medieval, and 
modern Eurorean history 

To review American history 

To cover a short, refresher course in 
biology and rhysics 

To introduce the students to the 
more complex mathematical treat- 
ment of college chemistry. 

To accomplish all of this, the de- 
partmental chairmen wrote courses 
of study especially adapted to su- 
perior students, whose reading levels 
were three or four years beyond the 
average high school seniors, whose 
actual, or, in some cases, potential 
achievement was superior, and whose 
interest in self-improvement was sin- 
cere. Here, then, was a_ highly 
selective, homogeneous group. 

Textbooks, workbooks, consum- 
ables, and practice tests were needed. 
Much time was given to the selection. 
The teachers this year have made 
certain changes and additions in 
these helps. 


The Field Trips 


Field trips play a very important 
part in the total plan. The Americans 
for the Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem, commonly known as ACES, and 
the Engineers Society of Pennsyl- 
vania have arranged tours of Thomp- 
son Products, Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Harrisburg Hospital, Aircraft 
Marine Products, Incorporated, all 
located in Harrisburg, and Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in Steelton, United 
States Air Force Base in Middletown, 
and the United States Naval Supply 
Depot in Mechanicsburg. In all 
instances, the plan is to have the 
students visit laboratories and tech- 
nical facilities and to put the primary 
emphasis on seeing theory in practice. 


The groups are small, usually not 
more than 25. An informal atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The Achievements 


Although the program is only two 
academic years old, some desirable 
outcomes have been achieved. 

1, “Enrichment” has been noted 
in each of the four courses of study 
within the regular curriculum, i.e., 
English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. 

2. A short course in College Quali- 
tative Analysis is planned in the 
Science Department for this school 
year. This will be offered within the 
school day. 


3. Through upgrading, the present 
“Advanced Algebra’ course will be- 
come “College Algebra.”’ 


4, Analytic Geometry has been 
added to the twelfth grade program 
of studies. Currently, we offer solid 
geometry, trigonometry, and ad- 
vanced algebra. 


5. Records show that both the 
verbal and the mathematical scores 
in the Scholastic Aptitude Tests of 
the College-Entrance Examinations 
have improved greatly since the 
College Bound program was begun. 
In 1954, only eight and three-tenths 
of the students taking the test scored 
“above average” in the verbal sec- 
tion while in 1957, over 65% scored 
“above average.” In 1956, only one- 
third of those taking the test scored 
“better than average” in mathe- 
matics, while this year more than 
87% did “better than average’ and 
seven of the students scored above 
the ninetieth percentile. 


6. This year, there were six finalists 
in the National Merit Scholarship 
Competition as compared to one in 
previous years. 


The faculty members responsible 
for the program were the heads of 
the English, mathematics, social 
studies, and science derartments. 
They worked out plans for the Col- 
lege Bound Program with the college 
counselor. 


Currently, there is a nation-wide 
surge to “do something” for the 
gifted. With this in mind, those 
guiding the growth of the College 
Bound Program are constantly seek- 
ing better materials and improved 
techniques. 
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A BIG APPLE 


Let’s make it a Big Apple for 
Teachers Day, November 14—and noth- 
ing less than a Golden Pippin or a 
Rainbow! 

Teachers come in assorted sizes, 
weights, and styles. They have various 
interests, hobbies, religions, and be- 
liefs, but they share one creed: to help 
each child to reach the highest possible 
degree of personal development. 

In children’s faces, you can see a 
good teacher. He has a touch of im- 
mortality, and he should be the most 
envied among men. His profession 
should be the most sought after, the 
most carefully prepared for, the most 
universally recognized. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower gave this 
salute to The Teacher: ‘‘l believe 
that the teacher is about the most im- 
portant perscn in American society. 
He ought to be generously paid and 
there ought to be many more of him.” 

An earlier statesman pays this tribute: 
“If we work upon marble, it will per- 
ish; if on brass, time will efface it; 
if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into the dust; but if we work upon 
immortal minds, and if we imbue them 
with principles, with the just fear of 
God and love of our fellowmen, we 
engrave on those tablets something 
that will heighten and brighten to all 
eternity. 

Poetic is the praise of Henry Van 
Dyke: “‘I sing the praise of The Teacher. 
He lives humbly and contends with 
hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no 
chariots wait, no golden decorations 
are decreed. He keeps the watch 
along the borders of darkness and makes 
the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly.” 

The teacher is a builder who works 
with the higher and finer values of 
civilization; a pioneer who is always 
attempting the impossible and winning 
out; and a believer who has abiding 
faith in the improvability of the race. 
He is an humble instrument in the 
furtherance of mankind. 

To a child thrust into a strange world, 
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a good teacher is the best thing that 
can possibly happen. Almost every 
great man has acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to some inspiring teacher, 
for there is no teaching like a good 
man’s life. 


“No printed page nor spoken plea, 

May teach young hearts what men 
should be 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are them- 
selves. 


Across the century comes the clarion 
call of Horace Mann, Father of the 
Free School: “Summon the mightiest 
intellects;, collect whatever of talent, 
or erudition, or eloquence, or au- 
thority, the broad land can supply, and 
go forth and teach this people.” 

In our tradition then, it is neither 
the ruler nor the politician, neither 
the soldier nor the merchant who 
represents the ideal. Our ideal is 
represented by the teacher. 


THE HAPPYCONDRIAC 


Optimist Week, November 3-9, is 
an invitation to happiness. My hat’s 
off to the Happycondriac, who, when 
treed by a bear, enjoys the view; 
or teaches his child to swim while 
waiting for the plumber; or finding 
himself in hot water, decides he needs 
a bath anyway; or backing his truck 
too far over the edge of a cliff, eases 


himself out and says, “Well, I'll never 
have a better chance to grease the old 
buggy!’ 


And some sort of prize should go 
to the old lady who had but two teeth, 
“But | always thank the Lord they hit.” 

You, too, can be a Happycondriac! 


OBEDIENCE TO THE 
UNENFORCEABLE 


What man has been is history, what 
he does is law, what he is is philosophy, 
what he ought to be is ethics. In short 
ethics signifies obedience to the un- 
enforceable. 

The cab-driver looked disappointed 
when the Scot handed him the exact 
fare. “That's correct, ain't it’ queried 


the Scot. “Yes, it’s correct,’” answered 
the cabby, “but it ain’t right!” 

Some people confuse principles with 
rules. A principle is something inside 
you involving your mental and moral 
powers. A rule is an outside restric- 
tion, to obey it you need only to do 
what the rule says. 

Ethics is not mandatory in law—you 
don’t have to be good. It is not what 
you must do, but what you ought to do. 
It is your obligation to yourself and 
others. Where ethics fails, little ugli- 
nesses fill the air of society like insects. 
They don’t kill you, but they can make 
life miserable. 

In our profession, the ethical stand- 
ard is more important than the gold 
standard. It is not enough to polish 
the mind, we must create character-— 
“ours is a world of nuclear giants and 
ethical infants,” says a contemporary 
statesman. Education in conscientious 
living will change the face of mankind; 
knowledge alone will only reshape the 
grimaces. 

From every standpoint, then, it is im- 
portant that teachers, the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world, shall 
believe and practice the right things. 
For just as education without humanity 
is the most dangerous thing in the world, 
so education in love, human under- 
standing, and cooperation, is the 
greatest hope of the world. 

Our progress as a profession cannot 
go far or last long unless it has its 
foundations in ethical principles. The 
strength of the PSEA is not in numbers, 
or policies, or pro3ram, or even or- 
ganization per se; but in the inde- 
pendence, self-respect, and mutual 
confidence of the members in one 
another. Whoever or whatever under- 
mines these, undermines the Associa- 
tion and the profession as well. 

Of course, ethics for teachers is no 
different from ethics for anyone else. 
It is based on universal principles— 
honesty, loyalty, moral courage, gen- 
erosity, understanding. It can be 
summed up in a three-letter principle, 
R.T.P.—the right treatment of people. 

In ethics we must rely on obedience 
to the unenforceable. 
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The President Reports 


During the spring months, it was 
my pleasure to inform you of the 
plans for a proposed expanded pro- 
gram for your Association during 
my administration as your President. 
I am happy to report that the per- 
sonnel needed to administer the four 
point program as developed by a 
special committee has now been se- 
cured. 

1. To provide additional field serv- 
ice to Local Branches and our mem- 
bers, as previously announced, Lucy 
Valero was employed as an assistant 
executive secretary. Since Septem- 
ber 1, Miss Valero has spent her full 
time traveling throughout the Com- 
monwealth to give guidance and 
counsel to a large number of Local 
Branches and many of our new 
teachers who are beginning their 
first year in the profession. 

2. To develop a more - effective 
public relations program for our 
Association, Frederick Leuschner was 
recently selected by the Executive 
Council to become our public rela- 
tions director. Mr. Leuschner served 
as public relations director of the 
Civil Service Department of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past year and program di- 
rector of a television station in Harris- 
burg for a period of four years. He 
is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
State University with a Master's 
Degree in speech and has had iwo 
years of teaching experience in the 
field of public speaking at the Penn- 
sylvania State University Center at 
Harrisburg. Mr. Leuschner, who be- 
gan his duties for PSEA on October 
16, is responsible directly to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the Executive 
Council in developing a public re- 
lations program for our Association 
on a State level and for counseling 
Local Branches and committees rela- 
tive to public relations. 

3. To begin plans for your new 
Headquarters building, the Executive 
Council elected the firm of Lawrie 
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and Green, Harrisburg architects, to 
proceed on preliminary plans for the 
building and designated the officers of 
the Association as custodians of the 
Building Fund. 

4. To initiate the survey project 
for a unified program of education in 
Pennsylvania and to give considera- 
tion to demands, facilities, and costs 
for an adequate program for current 
and future school needs, I have ap- 
pointed the following persons to be 
known as the PSEA Committee of 
15: G. Baker Thompson, chairman, 
Delaware County; William E. Ar- 
nold, University of Pennsylvania; 
O. H. Aurand, Lancaster; Charles 
A. Bair, Allegheny County; Norman 
C. Brillhart, Reading; John S. Cart- 
wright, Allentown; Hugh M. Davi- 
son, Pennsylvania State University; 
M. Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh; C. N. 
Hanner, Armstrong County; Walter 
Kearney, New Castle; Richard T. 
Parsons, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven; Ralph C. Swan, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Donald C. Thompson, Albion; Foster 
G. Ulrich, Lebanon County; P.O. 
Van Ness, Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, Harrisburg. 
Ex officio—Kermit M. Stover, Presi- 
dent, PSEA; H. E. Gayman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, PSEA; and Jo- 
seph Siegman, Chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, PSEA 

Your expanded program is now 
underway. It is beginning at this 
early date to cause unprecedented ex- 
panded activity and enthusiasm on 
the part of our members in Local 
Branches throughout the State. As 
the program becomes fully operative 
and as Local Branches strengthen 
their activities, | am convinced that 
the quality of education for boys and 
girls in Pennsylvania schools will 
continue to improve. With everyone 
within our profession participating 
in and giving support to the PSEA 
program to advance education, | am 
confident that great progress for 
teaching and for learning will result. 
As Education Moves Freedom For- 


ward, so does a strong profession 
move education forward. “United 
we stand; divided we fall.” Or- 
ganized we move forward; unor- 
ganized we fall behind. Let us 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
education and secure 100% of the 
profession in a united movement to 
gain increased stature for teachers 
and for the schools in our Common- 
wealth—KeErmit M. Stover, Presi- 
dent, PSEA 


Frederick E. Leuschner 


The new director of public relations 
of the PSEA is Frederick E. Leuschner 
of Harrisburg. He began his service 
with the Association on October 16. 

Mr. Leuschner is a graduate of 
State College High School and earned 
his B.A. degree and a master’s degree 
in speech at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

He was instructor of public speak- 
ing at the University in 1952-53. He 
then transferred to Harrisburg where 
he was director of live programs at a 
television station for four years. 
More recently, he was public rela- 
tions officer for the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr. Leuschner will be responsible 
directly to the Executive Secretary 
and the Executive Council in de- 
veloping a public relations program 
for our Association on the State 
level and for counseling Local 
Branches and committees relative to 
public relations. With his appoint- 
ment another step has been taken in 
PSEA’s expanded program. 

patria 
We never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 
And then, if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies. 


—EmiLy DICKINSON (1830-1886) 
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Essay Contest 
tor 

Registration has been opened for 
the 32nd Annual High School Con- 
test on the United Nations. The 
contest, (formerly the League of 
Nations Contest) sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, seeks to challenge the high 
school student's knowledge of the 
United Nations and the United 
States position in the UN. The 
examination, combining short answer 
and essay questions, will take place on 
Monday, March 3, 1958. 

The winning student receives $500 
or a trip to Europe. The second 
place winner will receive $200 or a 
trip to Mexico. Trips are planned 
in cooperation with the American 
Youth Hostels and The Experiment 
in International Living. In addition, 
there are many state and _ local 
prizes offered. 

Study for the contest is conducted 
both in the classroom as well as 
through special after school sessions 
and UN programs. Students register 
for the contest through a teacher, 
who in turn registers the school by 
filing an official registration card. 
There is no entry fee, and one free 
kit of study materials is sent upon 
registration. Additional study kits 
may be purchased for $0.60 each. 

Registration forms may be obtained 
from the American Association for 
the United Nations, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Final 
date for filing registrations is Febru- 
ary 14, 1958. 


TB Press Project 


The subjects for the 1957 School 
Press Project under the auspices of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania TB and Health 
Society, and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association are: 

“Can We Wipe Out TB in Our 
Town?” 

“Your Future in a Health Career” 

The emphasis in this project is on 
cooperative staff work of the school 
paper rather than individual achieve- 
ment. This includes as possibilities 
a field trip to the TB hospital, TB 
society headquarters, health depart- 
ment, or chest clinic, or attendance 
at a board meeting. 

The first subject, “Can We Wipe 
Out TB in Our Town,” suggests 
investigation of TB control facilities. 
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Facts about TB can be presented 
dramatically through the experience 
of patients or former patients. 

For the second subject, “Your 
Future in a Health Career,” reporters 
should have an opportunity to inter- 
view a variety of people working in 
health careers. 

A certificate of honor is awarded 
for the total effort of the staff in 
developing, selecting, and editing 
material. Evaluation is based on 
accuracy originality, journalistic style, 
evidence of research, and under- 
standing of the subject matter. 

Write the Pennsylvania Tubercu- 
losis and Health Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, for 
further information. 


22 Scholarship Winners 


A total of $67,310 in grants, the 
largest amount in the history of John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, will 
be used by the 22 members of the 
1957 graduating class who won schol- 
arships to various colleges and uni- 
versities. Scholarship continuation 
from year to year rests on main- 
tenance of creditable grades. 

Three scholarship winners will at- 
tend Lebanon Valley College and 
three Pennsylvania State University. 
Franklin and Marshall College and 
Columbia University will each receive 
two students. Yale University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, University 
of Pittsburgh, Rutgers University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Brown University, United 
States Naval Academy, Dickinson 
College, Anderson College, Temple 
University, Colgate University, and 
State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, will each accept one scholarship 
student. 

Of the scholarship winners, six are 
girls and sixteen, boys. 


Three Central Bucks 
Teachers Feted 


Three retiring teachers from Cen- 
tral Bucks area were guests at a 
dinner in the spring by Area IV 
of the Bucks County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. They were Mrs. Helen 
Gayman of the Plumstead Township 
schools; Anna Keenan, Doylestown 
schools, and Ethel Higgins of the 
New Hope-Solebury school. Each 
guest was given an orchid and asked 
by Mrs. Nellie Carter, area president, 
to brief her teaching experience and 
future plans. 





Dear Miss North: 

Do parents really want to know the 
truth about their children? 

Beth Baxter 
Dear Beth: 

That is a most profound question 
which you have raised! The meaning 
I read into it is that you have had an 
adverse reaction to something you 
have told a parent about his child, 
and now you wonder if it is worth- 
while trying to have parent-teacher 
conferences. 

There are times when the question 
“How is Tommy doing?” is similar 
to a woman's question, “How do you 
like my new hat?” An analytical 
absolutely truthful answer is really 
not expected, and if given sometimes 
results in injured feelings or angry 
words. At a parents meeting or a 
social gathering or on the street when 
a parent asks a conversational ques- 
tion “How is my child doing?” it is 
well to give a casual answer, but a 
truthful one. “He surely enjoys 
recess.’ “She is a vivacious child.” 
“He is such a healthy, strong boy.” 
These are conversational comments, 
to casual questioning which will 
suffice for the moment, and cannot 
later be used as a defense. “But you 
said when | met you at the super 
market that Tommy was doing all 
right.” 

If when a parent asks a casual 
question and you make as casual 
reply, there is a need for the parent 
to know something specific about 
this child's school progress, you can 
add to your comment an invitation— 
“Why don’t you come to the school 
some afternoon next week when we 
can have time to talk about Tommy?” 

A parent-teacher conference, held 
in privacy, is a different matter. In 
this situation the parent can ask 
questions which should be answered 
in a professional manner. In such a 
conference the full truth of the school 
situation as the teacher sees it 
“should” be tactfully but honestly 
presented. 

Parents do need to know, and we 
need to learn how to tell them. 


Sincerely, “mM 
ma Yorek 
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--Evening News Photo 


PUPILS ‘STAR’ IN FILM—Teacher and pupils of the fifth grade in Eisen- 
hower Elementary school, Camp Hill, hold class under the eye of a movie camera 
taking scenes for a documentary film for the State Department of Internal Affairs. 
The 28-minute movie features a typical 10,000 community and its problems. 


Decision at Laurel Falls 


Decision at Laurel Falls concerns 
the involvement of an average citizen 
in the decision-making functions of 
his local government. 

Philip Spencer is a druggist in the 
mythical Pennsylvania -torough of 
Laurel Falls. His wife Martha's 
civic affairs club is interested in hav- 
ing a town library built for Laurel 
Falls. She is asked to draft a letter 
to Harrisburg, requesting informa- 
tion pertaining to libraries in other 
towns. Philip doesn’t think they'll 
even get an answer. But, the girls 
do get an answer, which their presi- 
dent reads to the town council. The 
council tables the matter for further 
study. 

The girls are not so easily stopped, 
and they start circulating petitions 
throughout the town. Martha not 
so easily persuades Philip to place a 
petition in his drug store. He 
suddenly finds himself swept along, 
as the idea catches fire. 

After numerous complications the 
library issue is brought once again to 
council. The fetitions prove that 
the people of Laurel Falls do want a 
library. 

The motion picture was filmed in 
Doylestown, where the Doylestown 
councilmen play Laurel Falls council- 
men; club women and men flay 
Laurel Falls club women and men; 
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stores and places are used as Laurel 
Falls businesses and homes. The 
lead role of the druggist is played by 
a Philadelphia television performer, 
Jack Whitaker. Several scenes were 
also filmed in Hattoro, Whitemarsh, 
the State Capitol at Harrisburg, and 
in Camp Hill. 

Decision at Laurel Falls is a 16 mm 
sound, black and white, 28 minute 
motion picture. It was precared by 
the Pennsylvania Derartment of In- 
ternal Affairs, Genevieve Blatt, secre- 
tary. 

It is available free to interested 
clubs, associations, schools, and tele- 
vision stations by addressing request 
at least ten days before the perform- 
ance date to: 

Decision at Laurel Falls 
Department of Internal Affairs 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Christmas in Mexico-or Hawaii 


The National Education Associa- 
tion Travel Division is wrapping up 
a package of trips for teachers at the 
holiday season. Tours starting De- 
cember 21 to either Mexico or Hawaii 
can be arranged. Write Division of 
Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201-l6th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Pennsylvanians in 
Exchange Positions 


Pennsylvania teachers who are en- 
joying the privilege of teaching in 
other countries for the school year 
1957-58 are listed below. ~ Listed 
opposite the Pennsylvania teacher 
is the teacher with whom he or she is 
exchanging and the country from 
which he or she comes. Where no 
name is given, no teacher is being 
sent from the foreign country to ex- 
change with the American teacher. 
Armand Casterline Italy 
Wyoming 


Nancy E. Curry Christine T. Tasker 


Pittsburgh United Kingdom 
Samuel Y. Edgerton Werner Schmidt 
Pennsburg Germany 


Minnie V. Hageman Audrey Swale 


Pittsburgh United Kingdom 
Emile H. Jalbert Jean Claude Cellie 
Philadelphia France 


Francis T. Wenban 
United Kingdom 


Ethel I. Martin 
Vandergrift 





Anthony A. Krzywicki 


The winner of the Nathan C 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship for 
the school year 1957-58 is Anthony A 
Krzywicki of Lewisburg. Mr. Krzy- 
wicki has been assistant professor of 
the Economics Department at Buck- 
nell University since 1949. He is 
planning to use his scholarship to 
complete work toward a doctor's 
degree at Columbia University. 

The $500 scholarship is awarded 
yearly by the State Council of Educa- 
tion to a teacher doing advanced 
study in education. It was created 
in 1928 by friends of Doctor Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from 1893 to 1919. 
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A Sugar-Sweet Queen 

“She's just as sweet as the maple 
sugar’ is the caption of the above 
picture. 

Agnes Rose Oaks of the Shade- 
Central City High School, Cairn- 
brook, was the winner of talent con- 
tests held in all Somerset County 
high schools to choose 1957's Maple 
Queen. Marple producers, under the 
leadership of Herman Basehore, edi- 
tor of the Meyersdale Republican, 
annually sponsor the contest in 
February. 

Going on to Atlantic City in June, 
Agnes won the $1000 scholarship 
given by the Pennsylvania Grocers 
Association. She wrote, without ad- 
vance notice and within a prescribed 
time, the essay we print on this 
page, “The Value of an Education.” 
The managing director of the Penn- 
sylvania Chain Store Council, Loyal 
D. Odhner, says the essay “is a 
credit to the Pennsylvania educa- 
tional system.” 


The Value of an Education 
AGNES ROSE OAKS 
Pennsylvania Maple Queen 

N THIS world of war and peace, 

poverty and prosperity, sickness 
and health, most of the things around 
us are subject to change. The one 
possession which can stay with us 
is an education. Next to my faith in 
God, I count education most im- 
portant. Regardless of where we go, 
what we do or what future fate and 
fortune hold for us, if we are edu- 
cated, the difficulties will be lessened 
and the oprortunities widened. 

The present generation counts high 
school as necessary and college de- 
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sirable. My goal is college. More 
and more joks each day are requiring 
college or professional training. If I 
can attain my goal, | will be ready to 
meet the challenge of life. Even 
though I may not know the answers 
to life's perglexities, I will have 
knowledge of how to meet them. 

With every girl there is the chance 
that she may never use her educa- 
tion professionally. Nevertheless, | 
believe that an education is of defi- 
nite benefit to a mother, her home and 
her family. Being the daughter of an 
educated mother, I know that the 
advantages of her education have 
strengthened our home and that its 
influence will affect my life. If and 
when I ever establish a home, | 
will better be able to prepare my 
children for their lives if I am 
educated. 

Education goes beyond the realms 
of material advantage. The process 
of growth, which continues in the life 
of every well-adjusted person, carries 
with it the demand for education. 
Personal things—my religion, my 
emotions, my goals and ambitions 
—areaffected by the knowledge 
and experience | fossess. Spirit- 
ually, | can best improve myself and 
serve as a good example to others 
if | have an education as my back- 
ground. Emotionally, I will be 
better adjusted for having known the 
people and the experiences of educa- 
tion. 

Mentally, I will be trained to 
think for myself and to live a richer, 
more meaningful life. Socially, | can 
best serve God and my country for 
having learned how to associate with 
others. Education will have taught 
me how to express myself, to profess 
my religious beliefs, and become a 
worthy citizen of our great country. 

Books and subject matter are a 
small part of the education which I 
hore to achieve. Rather, it will be 
the infinite desire to learn, to observe, 
to contemrlate, and to live. A truly 
educated person finds endless oppor- 
tunities by his going on to still 
higher learning in everyday life. 

For all of these things, I hope to 
gain a college education. In addi- 
tion, there is the thought that my 
parents are counting on my being 
successful. Whatever my choice of 
profession, they will find greater 
satisfaction in me if | fulfill their 
dreams of my going through college. 
From then on, they know that I will 





enjoy the richer, fuller life that 
comes with knowing the world around 
me. 

Personally, I feel the desire to 
know myself, to find God's will for 
my life, and todo it. Through educa- 
tion, I can come to realize what is the 
best channel for my life. 


Honors for Farm Safety 


Top honors in the 1956-57 State- 
wide Community Improvement Proj- 
ect, a farm safety program conducted 
by local chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America, were awarded 
to the Ligonier Valley Joint High 
School, Westmoreland County, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Car- 
son F. Mertz, Coordinator of Farm 
and Home Safety Education for the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Four other schools were also cited 
as winners in their respective contest 
areas. They are: Liberty Joint 
Schools, Tioga County; South Mid- 
dleton Township High School, Boiling 
Springs, Cumberland County; Dan- 
ville Area Joint Schools, Montour 
County; and West Middlesex Joint 
Consolidated Schools, Mercer County 

—o— 

It is so patent that each of us should 
be thankful for being as we are. Richer 
than the poorest with their anxieties, 
more comfortable than the wealthy with 
their dissatisfactions; fairer than the 
uncomeliest who have our pity, less 
fragile than the loveliest whose hearts 
will, break to lose their bloom to age; 
stronger than the weak who cannot help 
themselves, kinder than titans who are 
tyrants; keener-witted than the dullards 
who look to us, more reasonable than 
geniuses who take disgraceful advan- 
tage of their gifts; older than some with 
their callow ineptitude, younger than 
others who have neither our energy nor 
our prospects. To one truly alive, 
Providence rarely is aught but kind. 

—Jay O. BLEA 


—O— 


We Give Thanks 


For love of man for fellow men, 
For kindly words of cheer, 

For friendly lifts for burdened hearts, 
When life is dark and drear. 

For faith that laughs at battles lost, 
And closes up the ranks; 

For strength, and hope, and brotherhood— 
O God, we give thee thanks! 

—BERNICE GRIFFITH 
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Bellefonte Area Joint Teachers Associa- 
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tion, is shown presenting a gold watch to Mrs. Sara McGarvey at a dinner 
on May 14. The dinner honored Mrs. McGarvey upon her retirement after 
47 years of service. It was sponsored by the elementary teachers who gave 


her a piece of luggage. 


Others in the picture are Helen Harper and Mary Underwood, retired 
Bellefonte elementary teachers, who were guests; Andrew Chatlas (left), 
principal of the elementary schools, and Kenneth W. Miller, supervising 
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Mrs. JOHN C. WRIGHT, retiring 
after more than 43 years of teaching, 
was honored by members. of the 
Rochester Education Association at 
a dinner April 4. The dinner was 
part of the association's celebration 
of the NEA centennial. 

Mrs. Wright, the former Elizabeth 
Goettman, taught in Midland, Con- 
way, Rochester, and Rochester Town- 
ship schools during her career. At the 
time of her retirement she was teach- 
ing second grade in the Adams 
Street extension school, Rochester 
Township. 


St. Clair Librarian Honored 


A testimonial was held for Louise 
Meinhold, retiring librarian, during 
the annual banquet of the St. Clair 
branch in May. Miss Meinhold was 
presented an orchid, a memory book 
autographed by the faculty, and a 
check by Albert C. Alessi, branch 
president. 
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principal of the Bellefonte Area Joint 





schools. 


Gouldsboro Teacher 
for 49 Years 


Grace E. Dowling, after 49 years in 
the Lehigh Township school district, 
Wayne County, tendered her resig- 
nation effective September 1. She 
will make her home in Rutherford, 
New Jersey, where her brother and 
sisters reside. 

In reporting her retirement, the 
following words were used—'‘Miss 
Dowling can look back with pride in 
having taught almost three genera- 
tions of pupils in the Gouldsboro 
school. Never one who was desirous 
of pushing herself into prominence, 
she was content to stand in the back- 
ground ad enjoy the fruits of her 
labor. In so doing, she has won for 
herself a glory in her accomplishments 
in the school life of the community.” 





MINNIE HANSEN retired at the 
end of the 1956-57 school year after 
teaching 33 years in Warren County. 





Honors for Retired Educators 


Retiring at the close of the 1956-57 
school year were many teachers with 
long records of service in the schools 
of the Commonwealth. Expressions 
of appreciation to these loyal edu- 
cators came from colleagues, citizens, 
and school boards. The Local 
Branches of the PSEA honored these 
men and women at their final meet- 
ings in the spring. 

In the following list are the names 
and years of service (if received) of 
some of these individuals. The 
school is the one in which the final 
years of service were given. 

As space permits, the Journal will 
feature stories and pictures of these 
retired teachers. 


Years 
Bess Barger, Carnegie 
Arthur B. Bawn, commercial teacher, 
Haverford Twp. High School 
49 Grace E. Dowling, Lehigh Twp., 
Wayne County 
Dana Fry, Carnegie 
3414 Mrs. Helen Gayman, Plumstead 
Twp., Bucks County 
45 Edward A. Glatfelter, principal, Wm. 
Penn Senior H. S., York 
33 Minnie Hansen, Warren County 
38 Ethel Higgins, New Hope-Solebury 
school, Bucks County 
Mrs. John R. Hughes, Dallas- 
Kingston 
45 Anna Keenan, Doylestown 
47 Elizabeth A. Laury, Stevens Ele- 
mentary school, Allentown 
47 Mrs. Sara McGarvey, elementary, 
Bellefonte 
a Agnes McMahon, dean of girls, 
Haverford Twp. High School 
Mabel Matter, Carnegie 
45 Louise Meinhold, librarian, St. Clair 
High School 
ay Harold W. Musser, geometry, Haver- 
ford Twp. High School 
Mrs. Mildred Nixon, Carnegie 
44 Sara Penney, first and second grade, 
Mars 
Lewis M. Prutzman, head, science 
department, West Chester High 
School 
50 Herbert S. Rausch, supervising 
principal, Girardville 
Maude Strunk, Carnegie 
Mrs. Eva Wiltsee, third grade 
teacher, Telford 
43 Mrs. John C. Wright, Adams Street 
school, Rochester Twp. 


Mars Primary 
Teacher Retires 


Sara Penney, a primary teacher of 
the Mars boro school district, re- 
tired at the end of the 1956-57 term. 
She had taught 8 years before coming 
to Mars, 3 years in HamptonTown- 
ship and five years in Shaler Town- 
ship of Allegheny County. 

She came to Mars in 1921 to teach 
first grade and served as first or 
second grade teacher for 36 years. 
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Telford Teachers Enjoy 
Dinner Meeting 


Telford’s faculty, school , board, 
PTA, and school employes enjoyed 
a dinner meeting in April, a feature 
of which was honor paid Mrs. Eva 
Wiltsee, who was retiring as third 
grade teacher. Mrs. Wiltsee was 


given a clock radio. 





HERBERT S. Rauscu, who served 
in Pennsylvania schools for 50 years, 
retired on July | as supervising prin- 
cipal of Girardville. About 700 
former pupils and friends attended a 
dinner for which G. Harold Watkins, 
Superior Court Judge, presided as 
master of ceremonies. William J. 
Roberts, president of the school 
board, was responsible chairman with 
the entire school faculty serving on 
committees. 
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Harold W. Musser 


Haverford Township lost three 
faculty members through retirement 
this year: Agnes McMahon, dean of 
girls; Harold W. Musser, geometry 
teacher, and Arthur B. Bawn, com- 
mercial subjects. 

Miss McMahon taught French in 
Erie and Haverford before becoming 
dean of girls. She was honored at a 





The Dallas-Kingston teachers hon- 
ored their recent retired teachers at a 
dinner at the Irem Temple Country 





The Carnegie Teachers Association honored its retiring teachers at a dinner 
held in May. Each was given a gift of $50 by the Association. Pictured, left 
to right, are Dana Fry, Bess Barger, Maude Strunk, Mabel Matter, and Mrs. 


Mildred Nixon. 
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Agnes McMahon 





Arthur B. Bawn 


luncheon given by the women teach- 
ers. 
Mr. Musser first taught biology, 
then changed to geometry. He spon- 
sored a biology club, then a rifle 
club. Mr. Bawn, in addition to teach- 
ing, was treasurer of the athletic 
association and director of adult edu- 
cation classes. 


Club. Pictured are Mrs. John R. 
Hughes receiving a gift from James 
A. Martin and Mrs. Arline Rood, 
president of the teachers group, 
seated at the table. 

aiid 

Thankfulness is a wonderfully warm 
and profoundly decent thing. To feel 
it, and express it, is a blessing of the 
highest order. For to be grateful is to 
be happy. 

Thankfulness is a reflection from the 
mind that realizes man’s insignificance. 
Such a mind, holding itself receptive 
to the Infinite, receives guidance and 
protection and provision. Men whose 
lives are lighted by such illimitable 
trust place themselves beyond the petti- 
ness in which human misery is bred. 
They are happy men. For this benison 
they give thanks. 

Thus does chain reaction fill man’s 
life with goodness and contentment. A 
grateful heart will initiate it. Rather 
than wait for some especially bountiful 
gift from Providence, let us be thankful 
for what we already have, remembering 
that much good may come from heartfelt 
thanksgiving for simple, little things — 
ANONYMOUS 
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Middle States Association 


The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
hold its 7lst annual convention at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, November 29 and 30.  Work- 
shop meetings will be held on evalua- 
tion in higher education institutions 
and in secondary schools. 
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PSEA’s 1957 Convention 


The Executive Council has chosen 
as the theme for the 1957 PSEA 
Convention the NEA Centennial 
slogan—An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward. Programs for 
the general sessions, the departments, 
sections, and round tables will center 
on this topic. 

The dates for the Convention in 
Harrisburg are Thursday, December 
26, Friday, December 27, and Satur- 
day, December 28. The House of 
Delegates and the General Sessions 
will be in the Forum of the Educa- 
tion Building, and department, sec- 
tion, and round table meetings in the 
hotels, YWCA, and other centrally 
located buildings. 


Time Schedule 


Thursday, December 26, 1957 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m. Departments 
5:00 p.m. Convention District 
Caucuses 
7:30 p.m. House of Delegates 
Friday, December 27, 1957 
9:00 a.m. Sections 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m. General Session 
Saturday, December 28, 1957 
9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. Round 
Tables 
11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. General 
Session 


The House of Delegates 


At the two business sessions of the 
House of Delegates, members will 
hear and vote on reports of com- 
mittees, nominate and elect candi- 
dates for the office of President and 
for members on the standing com- 
mittees. Non-delegates attending the 
Convention may listen in on the dis- 
cussions at these meetings of the 
House. 

Reports will be given on the pro- 
posed expanded program of the 
PSEA and on the new Headquarters 
Building. Delegates to the conven- 
tion are cordially invited to visit 
the present Headquarters at 400 
North Third. 
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The Programs 


At the general sessions, prominent 
speakers will bring inspiration and 
information to all those in attend- 
ance. At the meetings of the De- 
partments, Sections, and Round Ta- 
bles, professional problems on the 
level of instruction in which you 
teach will be discussed. Names and 
topics of all speakers will be an- 
nounced in the Convention issue. 


The Convention Issue 


Be sure and read the December 
issue of your JOURNAL in which the 
programs, rerorts of committees, 
and lists of officers will be included. 
If you are an official delegate from 
your Local Branch, get reactions 
from the members of your local unit 
to these reports. Then you will 
come to Harrisburg ready to reflect 
their opinions when action by the 
House of Delegates is taken on them. 


Social Activities 


A number of the Departments, 
Sections, and Round Tables will 
hold breakfasts, luncheons, and din- 
ners during the Convention days. 
Read the list of these which will ap- 
pear in the December issue and plan 
to join with your friends in these eat- 
ing functions. 

M. Louise Lowe, chairman, and 
her social committee are planning 
entertainment for the delegates fol- 
lowing the meetings on Thursday and 
Friday. 


Amendments 


Proposed by members of the Executive 
Council 

In the main, the changes involved 
in these amendments are to substi- 
tute the word ‘district’ for the 
words “‘convention district” as they 
appear throughout the PSEA Con- 
stitution and By Laws. 

Following are the changes that will 
be necessary by the addition of the 
word “school” before district and the 
deletion of the word “convention” 
before district as now used, 





(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 
I. Add “school” before district 
ArTICLE III. Membership 
Section 1. in first sentence 
ArtTicLE V. Local Branches 
and Convention Districts 
Section |. as first word of 
paragraph 2 and caritalize 
School 
II. Omit Convention before Dis- 
trict 
ArtIcLe IV. Officers 
First paragraph—five times 
Second paragrar h—twotimes 
Third paragrarh—five times 
ArTICLE V. Local Branches 
and Convention Districts 
In title of article 
Section 3. two times 
Section 4. one time 
Section 5. four times in para- 
graph one 
twice in para- 
graph two 
five times in para- 
graph three 
Section 6. twice 
Section 7. once 
ARTICLE I, By-Laws, Expenses, 
once 

In order to give title to the various 

districts it seems important that we 
designate the districts by name and 
that we expand the function of the 
district more specifically than just 
holding a convention as appears 
in Article V, Section 3. Accordingly 
it is proposed that Section 3 of Ar- 
ticle V be deleted and the following 
substituted: 
Section 3. Any number of local 
branches whose aggregate membership 
in the Association is 3,000 members 
or more may, when authorized by the 
Executive Council, organize a district 
for the purpose of holding conventions 
and promoting activities to the end that 
the policies and program of the Associa- 
tion may be carried into action by the 
local branches and be properly inte- 
grated. 

All expenses of such districts shall be 
borne jointly by the districts and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The following districts are author- 
ized, each of which shall include all the 
local branches in the counties indicated: 
CENTRAL—Blair, Cameron, Centre, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Huntingdon, 
Lycoming, McKean, Mifflin, Potter, 
Snyder, Tioga, Union. 
CENTRAL-WESTERN—Arm- 
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strong, Bedford, Cambria, Indiana, 
Jefferson, Somerset. ; 
EASTERN—Berks, Carbon, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Schuylkill. 
VMUIDWESTERN—Beaver, Butler, 
Clarion, Lawrence, Mercer. 
NORTHEASTERN—Bradford, Co- 
lumbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Mon- 
roe, Montour, Northumberland, Pike, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wy- 
oming 
NORTHWESTERN — Crawford, 
Erie, Forest, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHEASTERN—Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware, Montgomery, Philadelphia. 
SOUTHERN—Adams, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, Juniata, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Perry, York. 
WESTERN — Allegheny, Fayette, 
Greene, Washington, Westmoreland. 
Signed 

Merle A. Beam 

Theodore A. Brown 

James W. Cable 

W. W. Eshelman 

Harry K. Gerlach 

Theodore E. F. Guth 

Robert J. Haberlen 

I. Paul Handwerk 

Ruth A. Isett 

Harold J. Koch 

Fred R. Korman 

M. Louise Lowe 

Dan V. Skala 

Kermit M. Stover 

Irwin Stunkard 

C. R. Uhler 


Submitted and signed by ten members 
of the Association 


The change involved in this amend- 
ment is to elect the members of the 
Legislative Committee from the Con- 
vention Districts. 

ARTICLE VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a com- 
mittee on Resolutions, a committee 
on Legislation, and a committee on 
Teacher Welfare. 

The committee on Resolutions 
{and the committee on Legislation] 
shall jeach] consist of the Executive 
Secretary of the Association who shall 
be a member ex officio and eleven 
members of the Association elected 
by the House of Delegates with terms 
of two years each; five members to be 
elected in the odd numbered years 
and. six in the even numbered years. 

The committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare shall consist of seven members 
of the Association elected by the 
House of Delegates with terms of 
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three years each, in accordance with 
the succession in effect at the time 
this provision is adopted. 

The members of these committees 
shall begin their terms of service 
immediately following the meeting 
at which they are elected and con- 
tinue in office until their successors 
are duly elected. 


The committee on Legislation shall 
consist of the Executive Secretary of 
this Association who shall be a member 
ex officio and members elected from 
and by each of the districts as herein- 
after provided: one member for each 
6,000 district PSEA members, or ma- 
jor portion thereof, provided that each 
district as now constituted shall have 
one member and not more than two. 
One member from the following dis- 
tricts shall be elected in the odd num- 
bered years beginning in 1959: North- 
eastern, Northwestern, Southeastern, 
Southern, and Western. One com- 
mittee member from the following dis- 
tricts shall be elected in the even num- 
bered years beginning in 1958: Cen- 
tral, Central-Western, Eastern, Mid- 
western, Southeastern, and Western. 


These members shall take office on 
January | of the year following their 
election in their respective districts, 
and shall serve for a term of two years 
or until their successors are elected. 


For the year 1959 the Legislative 
committee shall consist of the Executive 
Secretary, ex officio, and members 
elected in the districts in 1958 and 
those whose terms expire at the close 
of the convention in 1959. 


For the year 1960 and thereafter the 
Legislative committee shall consist of 
members in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article VII as amended. 
ArTICcCLE XVII. Duties and Powers 
of the House of Delegates 


The President and the Executive 
Secretary of the Association shall be 
respectively the President and the 
Secretary of the House of Delegates. 


The House of Delegates shall have 
power to initiate general policies. 
The House of Delegates shall con- 
duct the annual business meeting of 
the Association; elect by ballot on 
forms prepared by the Executive 
Council, a President to serve for one 
year [; a Committee on Legislation 
and], a Committee on Resolutions, 
and a Committee on Teacher Welfare. 
Signed: 
Nell Dougherty 
Margaret C. Dula 
Anne Dwyer 


Miltona Klinetob 
Mazie J. Lewis 
John Mergo 
Abner Millard 
Sara Nancarrow 
Rita Temprine 
Maud Wolfe 


Hotel Reservation 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who flan to attend the 
PSEA convention in Harrisburg, 
December 26-28, should make their 
reservations for lodgings immediately. 


Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 


For rooms in private homes, ad- 
dress Housing Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, | 14 Walnut Street, Harris- 
burg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether travel- 
ing by private automobile or public 
transportation. 


Harrisburg Hotels 


HOTEL RATES 
Penn-Harris Hotel Single: $ 6.00-$ 9.50 
3rd & Walnut Sts. Double: $ 9.00-$12.50 
Phone: CE 8-7211 Twin:  $10.00-$17 90 
Harrisburger Hotel Single: $ 4.50-$ 8.00 
3rd & Locust Sts. Double: $ 9.50-$13.00 
Phone: CE 8-7191 Twin: $13.00 
William Penn Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 5.00 
327 Market St. Double: $ 4.75-$ 9.00 
Phone: CE 8-7141 Twin: $ 5.50-$ 9.00 
Governor Hotel Single: $ 5.50-$ 8.00 
4th & Market Sts. Double: $10.00-$1 1.00 
Phone: CE 4-4041 Twin: $12.00-$16.00 
Warner Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 4.50 
2nd & Strawberry Sts Double: $ 4.50-$ 7.50 
Phone: CE 8-7161 Twin: $ 6.00-$ 9.00 
New Plaza Hotel Single: $ 3.75-$ 5.25 
423 Market St. Double: $ 5.25-$ 7.25 
Phone: CE 8-7121 Twin: $ 6.50-$ 7.25 
Hotel Packer House Single: $ 3.00-$ 7.00 
1700 State St. Double: $ 5.00-$12.00 
(U.S. 22, East) Twin: $ 6.00-$12.00 
Phone: CE 3-5664 
Alva Hotel & Restaurant Single: $ 2.00-$ 3.50 
19 S. 4th St. Double: $ 3.50-$ 5.50 
Phone: CE 8-7553 Twin: $ 4.50 
MOTELS AND CABINS 
Blue Bird Motel Single: $ 3.00-$ 4.00 
ric 26, Grantville Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
(U.S. 22, 16 mi. east) Twin: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Phone: Shellsville 9-2116 
Capitol Motels Single: $ 6.50 
4618 Jonestown Rd. Double: $ 8.50 
(U.S. 22, 2 mi. east) Twin:  $10.50-$11.00 
Phone: KI 5-7831 
Cloverleaf Motel Single: $ 6.00 
Route 230-By-Pass Double: $ 8.00 
(4 mi. from Rt. 422 &2 mi. Twin: $ 8.00 
rom east entrance of Pa. 
Turnpike .. 

Phone: CE 4-9122 
Colonial Motel Single: $ 4.00-$ 6.00 
4512 Jonestown Rd. Double: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
(U.S. 22, 4 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-9286 
Eckert’s Motel & Blue Star Single: $ 5.00 
Restaurant Double: $ 6.00 
R. D. 41, A oer pe Twin: $ 8.00 
(USS. 22, ast) 
Phone: ‘Shellevilie 9-2735 
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HOTEL 
Fawber's Cabins & Garage 
4580 Jonestown Rd 
(U.S. 22, 2 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-9023 


Holiday Motor Hotel 

Lb. #3, Mechanicsburg 
U. a 15, at Gettysburg Inter- 
(Change of Turnpike) 
Phone: PO 6-4792 


Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court 
R. D. #3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 5 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-8241 


Kenlo Motel 

R. D. #1, Middletown 
(U.S. 230 By-Pass, 4 mi. 
north of Harrisburg Inter- 
change) 

Phone: WE 9-5584 


a: stone Motel 

D. #1, New Cumberland 
fu S. 111 & Pa. Turnpike) 
Phone: CE 4-7289 
Koch's Cabins & Cottages 
with Kitchen Units 
(U.S. 422 & 322, 6 mi. east) 
Phone: CE 4-7255 


L. & M. Motel 

R. D. #3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 7 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-7715 


Larkdale Motor Court 

R. D. #3, Harrisburg 

(U.S. 22, east) 

Phone: KI 5-6012 

Lingle’s Motel 

R. D. #1, Grantville 

(U.S. 22, 18 mi. east of Har- 
risburg and 3 west of 
Indiantown Gap 

Phone: Shelleane 9-2316 


Miller's Motel & Restaurant 
P. O. Box 61, Grantville 
(U.S. 22, 15 mi. east) 
Phone: Shellsville 9-2927 
Motel Harrisburg 

P.O. Box 239, Highspire 

(at ont interchange of Pa. 
Turnpike) 

Phone: WE 9-9854 


Motel Otto 
Lt Box 1138 

D. #1, Harrisburg 
fit 230 By-Pass) 
Phone: CE 4-2462 


Pass-Inn Motel 
38th & Market Sts. 
Camp Hill 

(U.S. 11, 3 mi or 
Phone: RE 7-9 


Ramsay's er iaesiiineas 
(U.S. 111, across from Harris- 
burg State Airport) 

Phone: CE 4-7837 

Ream’'s DeLuxe Motel 
149-155 Enola Rd., Enola 
(U.S. 11 & 15, 4 mi. North- 


west) 
Phone: PE 2-0716 
River Drive Motel & Trailer 


Court 

3887-89 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 4-9896 
Riverview Motel 
3925 N. Front St. 


Harrisburg 
Phone: CE 3-9822 


Shefford Tourist Court 
4431 N. Front St. 
(U.S. 22 & 322 aor) 
Phone: CE 3-318 


Stone Lodge Motel 
R. D. #4, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 11, 6 mi. west) 
Phone: CE 6-5788 
Stonecrest Motel 

P.O. Box 945, Harrisburg 
aod exit of Turnpike & 
Baltimore Expressway) 
Phone: CE 3-7285 
Stonehenge Motel 
Perdix-R. D. #2, Duncannon 
(U.S. 11 & 15, 10 mi. north- 
west) 
Phone: Marysville 366 
Willow Court Motel 
4813 Jonestown Rd. 
Phone: KI 5-7892 
Wingert's Motel 
3904 Paxton St., Harrisburg 
Phone: CE 2-1248 
Wishing Well Motel 
R. D. #3, Harrisburg 
(U.S. 22, 11 mi. east, 6 mi. 
from Hershey Park) 
Phone: KI 5-8951 
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RATES 


Single: $ 4.00-$ 7.50 
muble: $ 7.50 
Twin: $ 7.50 


Single: $ 6.50-$10.00 
Double: $ 8.00-$12.00 
Twin: $10.00-$16.00 


Single: $ 5.00 
Double: $ ©.00-$ 7.00 
Twin: $ 8.00-$10.00 


Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Double: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Twin: $ 8.00 
Single: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Double: $ 7.00-$12.00 
Double Twin: $ 11.00 
Twin: $ 10,00 
Single: $ 3.00 
Double: $ 4.00 
Single $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Double: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Twin $ 8.00-$10.00 
Single $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Double: $ 7.00-$10.00 
Twin: $ 7.00-$10.00 


Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Twin: $ 6.00 


Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Twin: $ 6.00 


Single: $ 6.50 
Double: $ 9.00 
Twin: $10.00 


Single: $ 5.00 
Double: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 
Twin: $ 7.00 


Single: $ 
Double: $ 8 


$ 5.00 per night 


Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Twin:  $ 6.00 
Family Rates: $6, $8 
$10 


Single: $ 5.50 
Double: $ 6.50 
Three: $ 7.50 


Single & 
Double: 5 4.50 


Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Twin: $ 6.00 


$ 8.00 
(Roll-away bed, $1.00 
extra) 


Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Double: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Twin: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 
Three or Four People: 
3.00 a person 


Single: $ 4.00 

Double: $ = 

Twin: $ 60 

Family Rates: $5; $8, 
$ 5.00-$15.00 

Single: $ 4.0 

Double: $ 5.( ie 6.00 

Twin: $ 7.0 

Double: $ 4.5 so. 5.00 

Twin: $ 6.0 


HOTEL RATES 
W rata Superior Court Single: $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
R. D. #3, Harrisburg Double: $ 6.00 
(U.S. 22, 8 mi. east) Twin: $ 7.00 
Phone: KI 5-8741 
SUBURBAN HOTELS 
Hotel Hershey Single: $ 9.00 
Hershey Double: $16.00-$17.00 
Phone: KE 3-2171 Twin:  $16.00-$19.00 
Community Inn Single: $ 4.50-$ 7.00 
Hershey w/obath$ 3.50-$ 4.00 
Phone: KE 3-2191 Double: $ 7.50-$12.00 

w/obath$ 6.00 
Allenberry Single: $ 6.00-$ 9.00 
Boiling Springs Double: $ 9.00-$1 . 4 
Phone: Erlicle CL 8-3211 Twin: $ 9.00-$14 
Blue Mountain Hotel Single: $ 6.50 
Fishing Creek Valley Rd.. Double: $ 9.00 
Linglestown, R. D. #1 Twin: $ 9.00 
Phone: CE 4-9040 
Farling’s Hotel Single: $ 4.00 
Rt. 88, R. D. #3, Harrisburg Double: $ 5.00 
(U.S. 22, 7 mi. east) Twin: $ 5.00 
Phone: KI 5-9025 
Fort Hunter Hotel Single: $ 2 a $ 3.75 
4701 N. Front St eerie: Double: $ 5.0 
(U.S. 22 & 322 north) Three in 
Phone: CE 4-9048 Room: $ 7.00 
TOURIST HOMES 
Camp Hill Manor Single: $ 2.00-$ 3.50 
3461 Market St Double: $ 3.00-$ 5.00 
7 Tid Hill Twin $ 3.00-$ 5.00 
U.S. 11 west) 

acme: RE 7-2280 . 
Keim’s Haven Single: $ 2.00 
4617 Jonestown Rd Double: $ 3.00 
(U.S. 22 east) Twin: $ 4.00 
Phone: KI 5-5705 
‘The Benedot House Single: $ 4. 4 
3109 N. Front St. Double: $ 5.0 
(U.S. 22 & 322 north) Twin $6 00 


Phone: CE 3-9766 


SEAP Examines Its Role 
in the Expanding Program 


Eighty representatives fromtwenty- 
three College Chapters attended the 
Second Annual Work Conference 
for sponsors and officers of the 
Student Education Association of 
Pennsylvania at Allenberry on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. The conference 
was directed by the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions. Sam- 
uel W. Jacobs, chairman of the host 
committee, presided and Clara E. 
Cockerille, chairman, PSEA-TEPS 
Commission, was the keynoter. 

The conferees examined the status 
of the new Student NEA and SEAP, 
the Pennsylvania affiliate, and ex- 
plored its objectives and its poten- 
tialities as an integrated segment of 
the PSEA on the local, district, and 
State levels. Ways and means were 
stressed for implementing the new 
student organization's purposes: 

1. To develop among college stu- 
dents preparing to be teachers an 
understanding of the teaching pro- 
fession through participation in the 
work of local, state, and national 
education associations 

2. To acquaint students preparing 
to teach with the history, ethics, or- 
ganization, policies, and programs of 


local, state, and national education 
associations 

3. To interest capable young men 
and women in education as a life- 
long career and to encourage careful 
selection of persons admitted to 
approved programs of teacher educa- 
tion 

To give students preparing to 
teach practical experience in working 
with local, state, and national educa- 
tional associations on problems of the 
profession and society. 

The Conference divided into Spon- 
sors and Members Workshops fol- 
lowing the preliminary general meet- 
ing. Sponsors discussed their specific 
responsibilities in connection with the 
Chapter program and _ incorporated 
their recommendations in the sum- 
mary for general distribution. The 
Officers and Members section took the 
necessary preliminary action subject 
to Chapter delegate approval at 
next springs FTA State Conven- 
tion to function thereafter as one 
of the two autonomous segments 
within the framework of a proposed 
new Student Association Constitu- 
tion for SEAP Chapters and FTA 
Clubs. 


Staff members connected with the 
Student Professional Programs from 
NEA and PSEA served as advisers 
during the Conference. 


Next year’s conference is scheduled 
for September 26 and 27, 1958, at 
Allenberry. 


Higher Education Seventh 


The Department of Higher Edu- 
cation of the PSEA is having its 
seventh annual conference on No- 
vember 8 and 9 at Holiday Motor 
Hotel, Mechanicsburg. The theme 
is “A Bold Look at Post High School 
Education in the Next Decade.” 
John C. Hoshauer is president of the 
Department of Higher Education. 


Central District 
Date Changed 


Due to a spread of virus illnesses 
in the area around Lock Haven, the 
Central Convention District has had 
to cancel its meeting announced for 
October 3 and 4. The program 
planned for the October dates is now 
scheduled for November 14 and 15, 
according to Fred R. Korman, presi- 
dent. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1957 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS education has advanced the national welfare by enriching our 
culture, by providing a surer foundation for our freedoms, and by helping to 
prepare our citizens for the demands of each new age; and 

WHEREAS our educational institutions have lifted the people of each 
generation to higher levels of personal living and havé trained them for 
greater service to their fellow men; and 

WHEREAS Americans are proud of their educational system and have 
shown their determination to widen the road to opportunity by maintaining 


the highest standards of scholarship: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicuHt D. EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate the period from November 10 to 
November 16, 1957, as American Education Week, and I urge our people to 


enter fully into its observance. 


Let them demonstrate their appreciation of 


the work of our Nation's teachers, and let them show their active support for 
every program designed to improve our schools and colleges, which are 
firmly engaged in building a better and a stronger Nation. 


—DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER 





PR Chairmen Get Challenge 


“To advance any idea, some com- 
munication has to take place, either 
in the printed word, speech, pictures, 
gestures, or combinations of these 
factors.’ Thus Robert H. Royer of 
Communication Services, Inc., key- 
noted the PSEA Public Relations 
Workshop in Harrisburg, September 
20 and 21. 

Mr. Royer continued, “For in- 
stance, you men communicate an idea 
when you fail to tip your hat, when 
you open the car door for the ladies, 
when you brush forward during the 
rush hours (or even at normal times) 
leaving them standing behind you at 
the door of the bus or train. And 
you ladies communicate when you 
‘put on your face’ with powder or lip- 
stick at the restaurant table. . .” 

Thus Mr. Royer said that public 
relations is communications—the bas- 
ic, simple act of communicating 
thoughts, ideas, impressions between 
people, whether they be individuals, 
groups, or very large organizations. 

Jane Walker, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, pre- 
sided at the opening session and 
greetings were brought by Mrs. Ca- 
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milla Garey, who substituted for 
Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Harry K. Ger- 
lach, a member of the PR Committee, 
told the delegates how the discussion 
groups would operate on Saturday 
morning. 

Urged by Mr. Royer to put ro- 
mance in their selling the virtues of 
education, over 150 delegates to this 
second PR Workshop were prepared 
for the intensive discussions which 
comprised the Saturday morning 
session. Here their choices sent them 
to one of four sessions on news, one of 
four on community relations, two on 
radio and television, two on printing 
and production, and one on photog- 
raphy. The chairmen and con- 
sultants of these groups shared their 
public relations know-how in these 
fields. 

Speaking following the luncheon 
was Thomas E. Robinson, president 
of the State Teachers College in 
Glassboro, New Jersey. Doctor Rob- 
inson advised the solution of each 
PR problem like a mathematics 
problem. He said every school has a 
public relations program, but it would 
be fatal to put all faith in mass media. 
He advised the selection of only a few 
objectives and to make sure of in- 
ternal consensus when working on 
these objectives. 

The Workshop was planned by a 
subcommittee of the Public Relations 
Committee, with Mrs. Johanna K. 
Havlick serving as chairman 





EDUCATION WEEK 
November 10°16 


The 3 R’s of School Teachers 


The 3 R's of the teaching profes- 
sion—Relationships, Rights, and Re- 
sponsibilities—were explored by the 
delegates to an Ethics, Rights, and 
Competence Workshop in Harrisburg 
on September 7. Invited to partici- 
pate were two delegates from each 
Convention District in this Workshop 
planned by the PSEA Commission 
on Professional Ethics, Rights, and 
Competence. 

At breakfast, members of the Com- 
mission presented the skit, “Do You 
Know Liz?’ This script, which may 
be obtained from the National Edu- 
cation Association, makes its points 
on good professional attitudes and 
conduct in a very entertaining way. 
It may be produced with a minimum 
of time for preparation. 

Following breakfast, the group 
convened at PSEA Headquarters to 
participate in study sessions on 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence. 
George A. Eichler, chairman of the 
Commission, chaired the group on 
Ethics; Superintendent Foster G. 
Ulrich, the group on Rights, and 
Don G. McGarey, the group on 
Competence. 

At a closing session following 
luncheon, Lucy A. Valero, assistant 
executive secretary of the PSEA, 
told the delegates that they had that 
morning a model for similar work- 
shops in their Convention Districts. 
She, as did the members of the Com- 
mission in the morning discussions, 
urged close study of the Codes of 
Ethics and Competence and the Bill 
of Rights. 


Vd 
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Legal Interest 


SMITH v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
THE TOWNSHIP OF DARBY 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
(388 Pa. 301) 
Opinion Filed March 25, 1957 


Facts: Smith was supervising prin- 
cipal of the Darby Township school 
district, a fourth class district, for 
many years. On July 6, 1954, the 
district became a third class school 
district. On July 13, 1954, the board 
akolished the fosition of supervising 
principal, created the office of asso- 
ciate superintendent, and elected 
someone other than Smith to that 
office and assigned Smith to the 
position of princigal of a junior high 
school at the same salary but without 
the annual increment. Smith con- 
tended that the action of the board 
constituted an unlawful demotion, 
both in type of position and salary 
(the latter because of the annual in- 
crement), and requested a_ hearing 
before the board. The board re- 
fused the request. An appeal from 
the koard’s refusal was taken to the 
Superintendent of Puklic Instruction 
who concluded he lacked jurisdiction 
to hear the appeal. From that de- 
cision an arreal was taken to the 
Common Pleas Court of Delaware 
County which refused the appeal. 
From that action an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court. 
QUESTION No. |: Did the action of 
the board in abolishing the position 
of supervising princical and assigning 
the incumkent to the position of 
junior high school principal consti- 
tute a demotion in salary or type of 
position? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

QUESTION No. 2. If an assignment 
of a professional employe constitutes 
a demotion in type of position or 
salary, is the employe entitled to a 
hearing before the board? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

Discussion: The Court referred to 
the School Code which recognizes a 
distinction between a_ supervising 
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principal and a principal, and laces 
them in separate categories as to 
salaries, increments, qualifications, 
and duties. The assignment of a 
supervising principal to the position 
of principal changed the emrloye’s 
qualifications and rlaced him in a 
subordinate class. The Court recog- 
nized that the school bord is vested 
with powers under the School Code to 
assign professional employes to rar- 
ticular classes or particular schools or 
positions in accordance with its 
judgment and discretion reasonably 
exercised, and that such employes do 
not acquire vested rights to teach in 
any certain class or in any certain 
school. The only limitation on the 
school board's general power is that 
the work to which the professional 
employe is assigned be of a rank or 
class equivalent to that by which his 
permanent status was acquired and 
one for which he is qualified. It 
followed therefore that the assign- 
ment of Smith to act as principal of a 
junior high school constituted a de- 
motion in type of fosition, and since 
he suffered a loss of an annual incre- 
ment, this loss constituted a demo- 
tion in salary because increments are 
integral parts of the salaries of pro- 
fessional employes. Smith, having 
been demoted in koth rosition and 
salary, and not having consented 
thereto, was entitled under the pro- 
visions of Section 1151 of the School 
Code to a hearing before the board. 
The case involved the right of a 
board to abolish the mandated office 
of supervising principal and to assign 
the incumbent to another fosition 
even though such assignment caused 
a demotion in both type of position 
and salary. 
The Court held that: 
“It was within the general power 
and discretion of the appellee 
school board to determine whether 
the abolition of the fosition of 
supervising principal and the crea- 
tion of the office of associate super- 
intendent would tend toward a 
more efficient administration of 


the school system in the Darby 
Township school district. The de 
termination that such action was 
necessary, if arrived at after e 
consideration of the educational! 
needs of the school district rather 
than on an arbitrary or improper 
basis, was within the power of the 
school board even though the re- 
sult of its action was the abolition 
of a so-called ‘mandated’ office, 
and even though it resulted in the 
demotion of appellant in type of 
position and salary.” 
The school board argued that since 
it concluded prior to the hearing re- 
quested that Smith had not been de- 
moted, he was entitled to no hearing. 
The Court dismissed this argument, 
however, with the observation that 
under the argument prorosed by the 
board, it could arbitrarily conclude 
that any employe had not been de- 
moted and therefore deny the em- 
ploye the right to a hearing. 
Under the law, the Court said, when 
an employe claims he has been de- 
moted, he is entitled to a hearing 
just as a professional employe claim- 
ing an unlawful dismissal is entitled 
to a hearing. 
Having concluded that Smith was 
demoted, the board directed that he 
be given a hearing before the board, 
but the burden will be on the teacher 
to prove the impropriety of the 
board's action because it is a pre- 
sumption that the board acted in a 
valid and proper manner. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1957 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters, Friday, September 
20, at 9:30 am. with Kermit M. 
Stover, President, presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Merle A 
Beam, Theodore A. Brown, James 
W. Cable, W. W. Eshelman, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, Theo- 
dore E. F. Guth, Robert J. Haberlen, 
I. Paul Handwerk, John C. Hoshauer, 
Ruth A. Isett, Harold J. Koch, Fred 
R. Korman, M. Louise Lowe, Dan 
V. Skala, Kermit M. Stover, Irwin W. 
Stunkard, G. Baker Thompson, Clyde 
R. Uhler. 

T. Stuart Williams attended the 
evening meeting. 

Absent but accounted for: Anne 
Barr and Mrs. Audrey S. Graham. 

Absent: Charles H. Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 
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{1NUTES—On motion of Mr. Stunk- 
ard, seconded by Mr. Cable, ‘the 
ninutes of the August 15 meeting 
ere approved. 

ELORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
stover commented on the Local 
‘.eaders Conferences he had attended 
ind the Citizenship Conference in 
Washington, D. C. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
rAaRY—On motion of Doctor Eshel- 
man, seconded by Mr. Guth, Council 
approved the financial report of the 
Association for the month of August. 
Copy of the audit as it will appear in 
the Decemker Journal was also pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Gayman also made a progress 
report on the service emblem for 
PSEA. 

Authorization for sale of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds—On motion of Doctor 
Uhler, seconded by Mr. Korman, 
Council authorized the President and 
the Executive Secretary to sign for 
the sale of negotiable bonds held by 
the Association. 

Public Relations Workshop—Miss 
Matthews. presented material re- 
garding the Public Relations Work- 
shop to be held at the Penn Harris 
Hotel Friday evening and Saturday 
and commented on the October 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Stover, on behalf of the Coun- 
cil, expressed sincere appreciation to 
Miss Matthews for her very valuable 
and effective work with the Public 
Relations Committee and the ERC 
Commission. 

LEGAL ServiceE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his monthly rerort to 
the Council and answered questions. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser rerorted 
on plans for the next legislative 
session, and Mr. Gayman and Mr. 
Thomrson commented on_ federal 
legislation. 

ASSOCIATION AcTIvITIES—Presidents 
of Departments and Convention Dis- 
tricts reported briefly on activities 
in their fields of service. 
LUNCHEON—At 12:30 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:30 p.m. went 
into executive session. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Organization and Status of Local 
Associations—Mr. Skala, Chairman, 
reported on rlans the committee was 
considering and received suggestions 
from members of the Council. 
Committee to Edit Amendments to 
PSEA Constitution—President Stover 
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appointed the following committee 
to edit proposed amendments to the 
PSEA Constitution: Mr. Gayman, 
Mr. Skala, and Mr. Brown. 

New BusINess 

Doctor Eshelman’s Candidacy—On 
motion of Mr. Beam, seconded by 
Mr. Haberlen, Council voted $1,000 
for Doctor Eshelman’s campaign for 
Vice President of the NEA at the 
Cleveland Convention in 1958. 

On motion of Miss Isett, seconded 
by Mr. Haberlen, the Executive 
Council will serve as the steering 
committee for Doctor Eshelman’s 
campaign with Dan V. Skala and 
Howard H. Halsey as co-chairmen. 

At 2:30 p.m. Council recessed until 
10:00 p.m. at which time the Council 
interviewed applicants for the fosi- 
tion of director of public relations. 

Council reconvened at 10:00 p.m. 
(Mr. Beam, Mr. Cable, Mr. Haber- 
len, Mr. Stunkard, and Doctor Uhler 
did not attend the evening meeting.) 

On motion of Mr. Korman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brown, Council voted 
to go into executive session to inter- 
view arrlicants for the position of 
director of public relations. 

Following the interviews, on motion 
of Mr. Brown, seconded by Mr. 
Williams, Council unanimously elected 
Frederick E. Leuschner to the rosi- 
tion of director of public relations 
for the PSEA. 

PTA-PSEA Joint Committee—Mr. 
Stover arprointed the following to 
this committee: the President, Vice 
President, and Executive Secretary. 
Next Meeting—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held at Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 18, at 9:00 o'clock. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 12:00 o'clock 
midnight Council adjourned. 

—H. E. GAyMAN, 

Executive Secretary 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1957 at 9:30 am., EDT. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Norman 
C. Brillhart, C. Ralph Emery, M. 
Isabe! Er¢ley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 
Millard L. Cleim, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Fred L. Marshall, Allen R. 
Moon, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Harvey 
E. Gayman. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 


and A. C. Moser met with the Com- 
mittee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Emery, the minutes 
of the meeting of June 17, 1957, were 
approved. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legis- 
lative activities in the field. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Communications 
were presented by members of the 
Committee and Headquarters Staff. 

It was moved by Mr. Brillhart, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, that all 
retirement proposals be referred to 
the Retirement Problems Committee 
for study and recommendation. Mo- 
tion carried. 

SocIAL SECURITY AND RETIREMENT— 
Mr. Moser reported on the progress 
of the integrated system. It was 
recommended that the membership 
be brought up-to-date with such 
information through the Education 
Bulletin. 

Veto Messaces—Mr. Moser read 
the Governor's Veto Messages No. 19 
and No. 38 of House Bills 886 and 
765, respectively. 

PSEA LEGISLATION INTRODUCED But 
Not ENactTeD IN 1957—The Com- 
mittee reviewed this legislation and 
agreed that action on any legislation 
should be postponed pending the 
results of the survey project approved 
by the Executive Council to deter- 
mine and restate a unified program 
of education in Pennsylvania. 
REporRT TO THE House oF DELE- 
GATES—The Committee suggested 
that the report include legislation 
enacted in 1957, that no specifics be 
included for 1959, that it suggest 
working toward a unified program of 
all educational groups, and that other 
fields of legislation be suggested for 
exploration. 

New Bustness—It was moved by 
Mr. Williams, seconded by Miss 
Epley, that the Chairman appoint a 
subcommittee on salaries to begin the 
development of a salary program for 
presentation to the 1959 General 
Assembly. Motion carried. 

The following subcommittee was 
appointed: Fred Marshall, Chair- 
man, Mr. Brillhart, and Mrs. Fisher. 
SURVEY ON SALARIES—The Com- 
mittee suggested that Mr. Stafford, 
Director of Research, make a State- 
wide survey of salaries including 
information on full and rart-time 
emergency certificates, teacher load, 
number of children on part-time 
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attendance, number of teachers leav- 
ing the teaching profession in Penn- 
sylvania, and reasons for leaving, and 
any additional information which 
would be helpful in presenting the 
salary problem. 
Next MEETING— The Committee de- 
cided to hold its next meeting on 
Saturday, November 9, 1957, at 
9:30 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT— Ihe Committee ad- 
journed at 3:05 p.m. 

—A.C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


——— 


Professional Activities 


The Committee on Professional 
Activities in Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions, Samuel W. Jacobs, chairman, 
approved a budget for the year at 
its meeting on September 6-7. The 
Committee also planned FTA Club 
and SEAP Chapter promotion and 
services. It adopted 50 Chapters and 
500 Clubs as its goal for the present 
year—RayYMoNnD C. WEBSTER, Sec- 
retary 
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Yours... for the asking 


Advertising is news—vup-to-the-minute 
news about new products and new services. 
Some of our November advertisers are’ new 
friends; many are old friends. All have 
news especially written for school people. 
The column below lists materials some of 
our advertisers make available to you. 
If you are in a hurry for any item, we suggest 


you write directly to the advertiser in- - 


volved. Use the convenient coupon below 

for ordering several items. 

62. TRAIN Display STREAMER. A Cisplay 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded, 
showing freight and passenger trains in 
color. One copy only per teacher. 
(Association of American, Railroads). 

63. FULL-COLOR BROCHURE showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 


10. 


43, 


46. 


65. 


66. 


67 


. HELP! 


. Crass REpPortT. 


furniture, in Diploma Blue and Class- 


day Coral. (American Seating Com- 


pany) 


. Facts about writing short paragraphs 


for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
BrocHurE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and _ up. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

Hevp! Herp! An illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interestec in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers) 


. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 


tails of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


. CocorFuL 17 x 22” Map of historic 


U. S. Trails illustrating the titles of the 
American Adventure Series and bro- 
chure concerning this corrective read- 
ing program. (Wheeler Publishing 
Company) 


. Five Point PROTECTION FOR ATHLETES 


IN AcTION. Illustrates the important 
safety features built into Athletic 
Glasses. Available in quantities. (Ben- 
son Opticians) 

Planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in every day life For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class 
Quantity may be ordered after exami- 
nation. (National Coal Association) 
CATALOG of books on counseling, guid- 
ance, Bible study, music, and plays, 
plus other subjects of special interest to 
Bible students. (Muhlenberg Press) 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS. Catalog list- 
ing low priced project ideas for such 
items as stained glass windows, ceramic 
or plastic mosaic tiles, wooden boxes 
to be decorated, even ideas for using 
ice cream sticks. (Cleveland Crafts 
Company) 

FoLDERS on Summer Sessions at Guadal- 
ajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
itineraries of tours of Europe for 1958, 
University of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

BROCHURE gives the itineraries of four 
ll-country tours to Europe for the 
summer of 1958. (Caravan Tours) 
BrocHurE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1958. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C—307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 


Subject 





62. 63. 3. 10. 13. 14. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


15; 20. 32. 


Se COOLS Tr, ae ca ee ane ee Lew RMR SORTS water ns tie on aoc 


Wiens. agnardcve Gu wee aes Ps oe hes eae eRe OLE eee ee ee eee Pennsylvania 


PENIS hte PMR y i Meek ene, a el HS eas oa CSS yes 2k RR 


Available in 
School Year of 
1957-58 only 


I indicate quantity desired 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
THE FLexiBtE ScHoor. <A _ guide to 
school planning. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. $1.25 
SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES OF 
URBAN SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1956-57. 
Research Division. $0.50 
STUDIES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. A 
report. on CPEA.  Hbollis A. Moore 
Jr. Order from Kellogg Foundation 
Battle Creek, Mich. SCHOOLS ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF A New Eara. Officia! 
report for 1956. $3. AASA 
WuHat RESEARCH SAYS TO THE TEACHER 
12. Science in the Elementary Schools 
Gerald S. Craig. 13. Class Organiza- 
tion for Instruction. $0.25 each. J 
Wayne Wrightstone. Department of 
Classroom Teachers and American 
Educational Research Association 
These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201- 
loth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


U. S. Government 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education 
CoursE OFFERINGS IN GUIDANCE AND 
STUDENT PERSONNEL Work. Summer 
1957. and Academic Year 1957-58. 
Circular No. 503 
EpucaTION Directory-1956-57, Part 2, 
Counties and Cities. $0.40 
EDUCATION FOR BETTER LiviNG. The 
role of the school in community im- 
provement. 1957 Yearbook on Educa- 
tion around the world. $1.50 
ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DE- 
GREES, 1956. Circular No. 494. $0.40 
NATIONAL STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN. 
Handbook for Communities. $0.15. 
YOU AND THE STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAM- 
PAIGN—Fact Sheet 
OPENING ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDu- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, Fall, 1956. 
$0.35 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. A 
selected bibliography. $0.15 
ScHooL District REORGANIZATION. Poli- 
cies and Procedures. $1.75 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE 
MENTALLY RETARDED. $0.45 
WorK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS in American Secondary Schools. 
$0.45 
Two Sipes oF ONE WorLpD. An Asian- 
American Discussion. U. S. National 
Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Department of State. 
0.50 


The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton: 25,9-C. 


Miscellaneous 

BETTING ON YOURSELF—WHOo Me? How 
to prepare to meet the demands of this 
atomic age. School District of the 
City of Allentown, John S. Cartwright, 
superintendent 

THE Cost oF JOHNNY S EDUCATION IS 
Ristnc. Research studies and reports 
series No. 1. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. 
Research Bulletin of California Teach- 
ers Assn., 693 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. $0.50 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 1 
Ks f SAN a a7 Ae <n 





Formation of Coal 


OAL Is decomposed and petrified vegetable matter, 
most of which dates back to about 250 million 
years ago. This was the time of the Mississippian and 
Pennsylvanian periods—a hot, damp era of tremen- 
dous ferns, reeds and plants which gave these two 
periods the name, “Carboniferous Age.” Lepidodendron 
trees reached 100 feet into the sky and giant rushes 
towered 50 feet or more. Hundreds of varieties of ferns 
grew in great profusion. 


As these plants died — forming huge layers of partially 
decayed matter—they were buried by eroded earth, 
additional dead vegetation and the sediment of advanc- 
ing seas. Heat and pressure over millions of years, 
converted these masses first to lignite, or brown coal, 
and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In some places, 
additional heat and pressure changed bituminous into 
anthracite, or hard coal. 


Even today leaf fossils can be seen imprinted in the 
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shale in coal mines, reminding us of coal’s beginning 
millions of years ago. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 

inca i acc lc ——————-— —-—-— |; 
4 Educational Division, Nati 1 Coal A iati 7118 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis- 
try’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal’s 
chemical derivatives. 
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New Books 








Why Teach? Edited by D. Louise Sharp, 
Dean of Women, Central Michigan Col- 
lege. 240 pp. Henry Holt & Co. $4 


Dean Sharp has compiled writings on 

Why Teach?” by 120 men and women. 
Among these are manv educators, but others 
are General Omar Bradley, Russel Crouse, 
Clifton Fadiman, Helen Keller, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Margaret 
Chase Smith, Harold R. Medina, Sherwood 
Eddy, and Mary Ellen Chase. The book 
has great variety and a lively point of 
view. It is intended for high school students 
who will enjoy reading it. 


Law and the School Business Manager. Lee 

Garber, University of Pennsylvania, 

Editor. 331 pp. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., Danville, Ill. $5.50 


Doctor Garber says that the office of 
school business manager has come into its 
own. In his book, he attempts to bring 
together those legal principles which are of 
particular significance to the business 
manager as he is forced to make decisions of 
various kinds in the practice of his profession. 
The authors of the various chapters are 
specialists in particular fields. They try to 
point out some of the most important legal 
pitfalls that can trap the unwary in the 
field of school business administration and, 
by suggesting legal principles, guide the 
school business manager in making sound 
decisions concerning problems that arise 
in these areas. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
. . short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell, and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-L, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. June 30-August 2 
$230 includes tuition, board and room and activities. 


VALENCIA, SPAIN, June 30-August 20 

raat plans to hed po pos requirements from $599 
including tuition, , activiti 

TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK EUROPE. ont ROUND 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE — Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. Uni- 
versity credits. 


EUROPE AND AFRICA 
Featuring Norway and Sweden as well as African Morocco 
and countries in between. Conducted by Mr. Maxwell Hull. 


EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS. Conducted by Mrs. 
Francis Arrieta from Burke’s School. For girls only. 

INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. AG 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 
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Herbert Sorenson 


Psychology for Living. 
682 pp. Illus. 


and Marguerite Malm. 
McGraw-Hill 


The first edition of this book published 
in 1948 has been used by hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls in the later 
teens. In the preparation of the second 
edition, the authors utilize suggestions from 
the teachers who used the first book. All 
the chapters have been completely re- 
written and the format has been revamped. 
The book is divided into five parts: Your 
Personality Growth, Your Mental and 
Emotional Health, Your Physical Growth 
and Learning, Your Intelligence and Think- 
ae Courtship, Marriage, and Life- 
WOrkK. 


Building Our Hemisphere. C. B. Moore, 
Loretta Klee, and Sallie B. Marks. 512 
pp. Illus. Scribner's. $3.40 


One of the Scribner's Social Studies Series 
written to give boys and girls an acquaint- 
ance with our neighboring peoples in the 
Western Hemisphere. The material is 
focused directly on people—how they live 
and why they live as they do, their daily 
work-a-day lives and their holidays and 
festivals, their religion and standards of 
living, their cultural gifts to the world, 
their heroes of old and outstanding persons 
of today, their means of transportation 
and communication, their relationships 
with otker peoples of the world, their home 
and family life, their use and conservation 
of resources, their form of government. 


saxanax Crista Sixaxan, 
CRAFT PROJECTS 





oS, 


} You'll find them in our new 1958 ¥ 
Catalog of Handicraft Ideas. Many ¥ 
g exciting and interesting classroom 
yf items are avaiiable for your selection. 
¥ CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
g 4707 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 

4 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y> 
Marae usac yrnc prec yes es Use vie Uo va eS YA 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 














Serving nationol organizations for over 30 years 





Improving Public Education through Citizen 
Participation. Maurice J. Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 146 pp. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press. $3 


This manual has been devised primarily 
for use by “lay committees.” These citizen 
committees will need to secure much infor- 
mation from the school people of their 
community. The first section of the manual 
is for purposes of orientation and stimula- 
tion. It is hoped that it will be read and 
studied carefully before proceeding with 
the “check lists." There are five sections 
to the “check list’: The Curriculum of the 
School System; The Personnel of the 
School System; The Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Finance Programs; The 
Public School Plant, and The Maintenance 
Program. The manual can also be used by 
administrative officers, professional staff 
members, and boards of education. 


Teaching English Grammar. Robert C. Pooley. 
220 pp. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $2.50 


Doctor Pooley suggests in his Preface 
that in the current setting of grammar 
teacking in the United States it is perhaps 
more foolhardy than courageous to offer a 
book on the subject. Teachers of grammar 
either follow tradition and resist change 
in content and method or are experimenting 
to change what they consider inadequacies 
in the methods of teaching grammar. In 
his book, Doctor Pooley tries to clarify 
some of the confusion and to present a 
reasonable plan for determining what con- 
tent should be included in teaching grammar, 
for what purposes the course will properly 
be used, and what outcomes may be 
expected. 


Developing Mathematical Understandings in 
the Upper Grades. Brueckner, 
Ae? Ccconiallic. and John Reckzeh. 
576 pp. Illus. Winston. $3.60 


Among major problems with which this 
book deals are: What are the goals of the 
mathematics program? How should the 
content of the mathematics curriculum be 
selected and organized? How can instruc- 
tional procedures and content ke adjusted 
to the wide range of differences among the 
students in mental ability, needs, and 
levels of development? What testing and 
diagnostic procedures can be used? What 
is the role of problem solving? What 
special provisions can the mathematics 
program make for gifted and talented 
students? 


EUROPE:798 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING on MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED .. . Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tours 
limited to 42 members. See your Travel Agent or 
“4 write for Free Booklet No 31-E 

MA eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee we we oe oe 
Rr) CARAVAN TOURS 
CU 220S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

Please send Free Booklet No 31-E 
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‘he College Handbook. S. Donald Karl, 
Editor. College Entrance Examination 
Board, Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, N N. J. $1.50 


This is a reference book with information 
or students who have already decided to 
70 to college and who are now trying to 
‘arrow their choice to two or three colleges 
to which they will later send for catalogues 
and application forms. The Handbook 
presents in comparable form descriptions 
of the 184 member colleges of the College 
Board, together with essential information 
about location, size, terms of admission, 
programs of study, freshman year, costs, 
financial assistance, and where to write 
for further information. Those students 
who wish to enroll in ROTC units will find 
Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC units 
in the member colleges listed separately on 
page xlii. There are sections on the United 
States Air Force, Merchant Marine, Mili- 
tary, and Naval Academies. At the request 
of secondary school counselors a section 
on the freshman year has been included 
which tells something of the composition of 
the freshman class, typical freshman aca- 
demic programs, types of housing available, 
and whether the college has fraternities 
or sororities. 


MobDERN EDUCATION AND HuMAN VALUES. 
128 pp. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. $3 

A volume of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foun- 
dation Lecture Series. It contains a series 
of five lectures under the auspices of the 

School of Education, 1954-57. The lectures 

were by Milton E. Lord, Robert Eldon 

Mathews, Edwin Prince Booth, Filmer S. C. 

Northrop, and Margaret Chase Smith. 


GuIDING LANGUAGE LEARNING. Mildred 
A. Dawson and Marian Zollinger. 544 
pp. Illus. World Book Co. $4.75 

Major emphasis is given to the expression 
of ideas, especially in the informal and pre- 
dominantly oral types represented by con- 
versation, discussion and planning, re- 
porting, storytelling, and creative dramatics. 

In written communication stress is given to 

simple reports and letters. The authors 

also give considerable attention to pro- 
cedures for developing expressional tech- 
niques in the more formal types of com- 
munication, e.g., detailed reporting, busi- 
ness letters, and planned dramatizations. 

They show how correct usage and language 

technicalities (voice control, enunciation 

pronunciation, capitalization, punctuation’ 
etc.) may best be taught in context, with 
follow-up direct teaching and practice. 


Books Received 


American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., 

Chicago 37, Ill: 
ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRONICS—BaSIC. 
W. B. Steinberg and W. B. Ford. $4.50. 


Blackie & Son Limited, Publishers, 17 Stan- 
hope St., Glasgow, C.4: 
Extraits De Tu Viens EN AMERIQUE. 
Félix de Grand’'Combe. Edited by F. 
Boillot 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Bosion 20, Mass.: 

AMERICAN COLONIAL CAREERIST. Half 
a Century of Official Life and Personal 
Experience in the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico. G. A. Malcolm. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y.: 
THIS War TO THE Stars. J. M. Schealer. 
$2.9 
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Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
YounG Davip CopperRFIELD. Charles 
Dickens. Prepared for Children 8-14 
by Loretta J. Sidlowski. $2.50 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
ALLERLEI, Book 1. FABELN, Book 2. 
ANEKDOTEN UND ERZAHLUNGEN, Book 
3. EULENSPIEGEL UND MUNCHHAUSEN, 
Book 4. FuNF BERUHMTE MARCHEN, 
Book 5. Peter Hagboldt. Original 
Series of Graded German Readers, 
Revised. $0.84 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
A Book oF CONTEMPLATION. D. D. 
Runes. $3 
PrenHisroric Man. 
ham. $4.75 


André Leroi-Gour- 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y.: 

THE WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE. Re- 
vised. Warren Knox, George Stone, 
Morris Meister, Doris Noble, and 
Dorothy Wheatley. Book I, $2. Book 
2, $2.24. Book 3, $2.32. Book 4 $2.44. 
Book 5, $2.56. Book 6, $2.60 
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Protect those eyes...get 


senson’s ACL AWERICAW* atuietic GLasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ a wise investment in eye safety 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 







Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard’"’* headband 


SPSCSSSCSSSSSESOHOOSSSSSCOEEOOESEOEESEE 


*Copyright 


¢ COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


AH“ PHFEMHSEHSOCHOSOSHAAESOOHSHSOSHSHSSSSSSHSHSSHSSHSSSHOSHHSHSSSSHSSOHSSOHSSSHESSESESEE 


Gam, ‘Cushion Fit” shock absorbent For your protection, look for the 
a nose piece 


Ends and temples 
covered to protect 
other players 


AeA trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 
41. AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 


See your eye doctor 


7 | panconk & 


Medical Arts Building « Minneapolis 
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Insurance is purchased for the 


you may someday need, 
up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 
Sound, proven rates. 


Security. 


District of Columbia. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 





What is “good insurance’? 


“peace of mind” and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
it is ‘“Good Insurance,” 


Prompt and fair claim settlement. 
Service of trained insurance specialists. 
A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as ‘‘Good Insurance’ by educators in 45 States and the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


and is made 


720 Investment Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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Netes and News 








J. R. Rack ey, dean of the College 
of Education at Pennsylvania State 
University, is the new chairman of 
Governor Leader's Advisory Com- 
mission on Public Education. He 
succeeds Charles M. Long who re- 
signed his University post and the 
Commission to become educational 
adviser in Brazil. 


HERBERT A. CLARK iS now pro- 
fessor of education and assistant in 
college promotion at Hood College, 
Maryland. Doctor Clark was for- 
merly at Temple University. He has 
resigned his position as president of 
the College and University Section of 
the PSEA Department of Higher 
Education. 


aad | 








Readability Level C 


Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 





A GRADED 


CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 





THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 





Readability Level D 





Readability Level E 




















WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 | 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


H. C. FettTeROLF, coordinator of 
agricultural education and oldest pro- 
fessional employe in term of service 
with the Department of Public In- 
struction, has retired. Mr. Fetterolf, 
who joined the Department in 1915 
as the State's supervisor of vocational 
agriculture, rounded out nearly 50 
years of service in the educational 
field, 43 years with the Department 
and six years as a public school 
teacher and administrator. 


RoBertT A. CAPRON, a_ former 
principal of the Elklake Joint schools, 
has been appointed elementary school 
principal in Bensalem Township, 
Cornwells Heights. 


GEORGE MASTROVICH, teacher of 
chemistry and physics at Midland 
High School, has been awarded a 
four-year fellowship by the National 
Science Foundation. His work will 
be at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in Troy, New York, where he 
will earn his Master's Degree. 


MICHAEL ZAHORCHAK, formerly 
head of the science department in 
Aliquippa High School, has been 
elected assistant principal. Filling 
his position as head of the science 
department will be Harry J. Hart- 
LEY. Mr. Hartley has been teaching 
science in the high school. 


Haroip F. ALDERFER, former pro- 
fessor of political science at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is now “in 
charge of administration” in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Doctor Alderfer has been named First 
Deputy Superintendent. 


Eric A. WALKER was inaugurated 
as president of Pennsylvania State 
University on October 3. More than 
600 guests were issued invitations to 
the indoor ceremony. 

H. Dana Younc, industrial arts 
and drafting teacher in Shamokin 
Area Joint High School for 39 years, 
has retired. Mr. Young taught one 
year in Plymouth before he came to 
Shamokin. 

AT CLARION, the State Teachers 
College has welcomed the following 
new members: Roxanna Irwin, fifth 
grade demonstration teacher; Frank 
Lignelli, Jr., safety education and 
safe driving; William M. McDonald, 
music; Charles W. Robbe, social 
studies, and Charles J .Shontz, biology. 

JoHN W. Kopp, formerly on the 
staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction, is now dean of men at 
Albright College, Reading. 
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Henry R. GEorGE has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of social 
ciences at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. A native of Swissvale, 
Mr. George has taught for the past 
ive years in schools of this country 
and abroad. 


STANLEY E. WALKER has _ been 
elected principal of William Penn 
Senior High School, Harrisburg, to 
succeed Francis G. Wilson, deceased. 

JOHN S. Mclsaac has been named 
dean of the faculty at Geneva College. 
Doctor MclIsaac, who served for a 
number of years on the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, has been at 
Geneva since 1928. 

New CuMBERLAND has elected Mrs. 
Patricia A. Stevenson, Newton, as a 
science instructor and Frank W. Paul 
as junior high guidance counselor. 

Pau LANpIs, who has been teacher 
of physical education at Central 
Dauphin High School since its open- 
ing in 1955, has been appointed assis- 
tant to Thomas Jenkins, who became 
principal a year ago. 

Myre J. WILSON of Pittsburgh 
left July 3 on a trip around the world 
to visit training schools for teachers 
of home economics. She plans to 
visit 30 countries in thirteen months 
and will study the relationship be- 
tween the training for the home and 
the status of women in the countries 
she visits. 

Marie S. CHASE, retired principal 
of the Martha Washington school, 
Philadelphia, was honored by the 
Home and School Association on 
June 19. Miss Chase was a teacher 
in Philadelphia schools for 49 years, 
36 of these years the principal of 
Martha Washington school. 

New APPOINTMENTS to the staff 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction since the September issue 
include: WARREN RINGLER, Morris- 
ville, reclassified from school district 
organization supervisor II to ad- 
ministrative officer II; JAMES 
THomas, Lancaster, appointed as 
photographic specialist II in the Di- 
vision of Instructional Aids and Ma- 
terials; L. KATHRYN Dice, Allegheny 
County, to a position of testing and 
training mentally retarded and other 
handicapped youngsters. 
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by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 
digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 
Education Association. 






W HORIZo,, 


a suggestion 


ne 


we hope proves helpful 


Ss 


Fulare Seionliols os the Atomic Age 


P Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


A.quick little refresher! 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wild Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 







So many times and places 


chewing delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 
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Expanded Program and 
Building 

The Committee to Consider Ex- 
panded PSEA Program and Building 


met August 22. President Kermit 
M. Stover was in the chair. The 
Committee considered suggestions 
pertaining to the construction and 
arrangement of the new building — 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Comretence, George A. Eichler, 
chairman, met Friday evening, Sep- 
temker 6. The subcommittees re- 
rorted, and rlans were announced for 
a Workshop September 7—Gnrace I. 
KAUFFMAN, Secretary. 


Necrology 


GEORGE FIELD SHEGOG, Ardmore, 
basketball coach at Gratz High 
School before his retirement in 
1956, Septemker 27 

JAMES I. HAMAKER, 82, former teacher 
at the old Harrisburg Technical 
High School, Septemker 27 

WiLBur A. Scott, supervisor of East 
Huntingdon Township, Westmore- 
land County, schools, Septemker 12 

CLARENCE A. HAMBLETON, retired 
Philadelphia public school teacher, 
Sertemter 21 

Mrs. ELEANORE GREENE, teacher in 
the Fulton putlic school, Phila- 
delphia, Septemker 22 

Mrs. Ciara E. SPRINGER, teacher in 
Moon Township, Allegheny County, 
schools for 31 years, Septemter 20 

Mrs. LeERA BOHLANDER RENARD, 
teacher in Elizateth schools before 
her retirement, Septemker 21 

Maup A. Marks, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh and Rankin putlic schools 
before her retirement, August 25 

Jay R. Matcuett, band director at 
Oakmont High School, August 26 

Mary R. Forses, teacher of Latin 


and Spanish for nine years in the 
Hatboro-Horsham Joint High 
School, July | 

Mrs. Marcaret H. Levick, guid- 
ance counselor in the Hatkoro- 
Horsham Joint High School for 
twelve years, August 6 

MARGARET SEANOR, homemaking 
teacher at Midland High School and 
a teacher for 30 years, August 30 

Homer E. EICHHORN, teacher of 
biology and chemistry in the 
Amtler Joint High School for 21 
years 

SopHIE, M. GALLAGHER, teacher in 
Lansford from 1910 to 1951 when 
she retired, Septemker 8 

LoreENA M. Rippe, R. D., Austin, 
teacher in the Costello-Austin area 
for 41 years, Septemter 10 

Car W. JOHNSON, elementary super- 
visor in Smethport Area Joint 
school system, September 2 

Mrs. A. J. SHARADIN, second grade 
teacher in McClure, Snyder County, 
schools and teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania for 25 years, September 26 


Calendar 


November 1-2—Pa. Association of 
Deans of Women, 37th Annual 
Meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 

November 2—Southeastern Conven- 
tion District, Ridley Twp. HS., 
Folsom 

November 8-9—In-Service Teachers 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

November 8-9—Dert. of Higher Edu- 
cation Conference, Holiday Motor 
Hotel, R.D., Mechanicsburg 

November 9—Southern Convention 
District, Hershey 

November 10-12—Derartment of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 





TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary— College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 


so important in ki ition. Write i 


diately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 





ga 
—in inexperienced hands?’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 
205 NORTH SEVEN 
Member National A 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
TH ST., ap one sin 7 PENNA. 


77th Year 

















1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 


N. A. T.A 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











November 10-16—American Educa- 
tion Week 


November 14—Teachers Day 

November 14-15—Central Conven- 
tion District, Lock Haven 

November 14-16—AASA Regional 
Drive-In Conference on Commun- 
ity School Administration in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Ohio, 
Americus Hotel, Allentown 

November 16—Eleventh Annual 
Conf. for Teachers and Adminis- 
trators, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

November 17-23—Children’s Book 
Week 


November 19—Dedication Day 


November 28-30—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, Pittsburgh 

November 29-30—Annual Meeting of 
the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education, The Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 

December 5-7—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn., Harrisburg 

December -5-7—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Conv., Hotel Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem 

December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1958 

February 15-19—42nd Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Indianarolis, Indiana 

March 22-26—Annual Convention, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Philadelphia 

March 29-April 1I—Regional Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

April 6-11—1958 Study Conf., Assn. 
for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 3—Business Education Contest, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

June 29-July 4—Annual Convention, 
National Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

September 26-27—Pennsylvania Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, York 

TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now in our 1 year, 
We have the better positions in 
FLORIDA $3400 WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK to MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA 
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No. 140 CLASSMATE TABLE 


FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


There is nothing more exasperating than a wobbly 
table! 

Here is a self-leveling, ‘‘silicone-floating” glide that 
ends table wobbling. In school furniture it is available 
only on American Seating CLAssMATE® Tables. These 
glides quickly cushion and uniquely, automatically 
adjust to the slightest unevenness in floors. 


No wonder many teachers say this is the biggest 
advance in school tables in 25 years! These new, 
exclusive glides are just one of many reasons why it 
pays to buy American Seating school furniture. Note, 
also, the aluminum scuff strips on feet, to prevent 
wear on enamel finish. 


AMERICAN 


St — Ue 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


School i 
Stadium Chairs 
COM PLETE Cc ATAL OG Auditorium Seating 


Folding Chairs 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 








Table is placed on uneven floor. 





Glide automatically lowers to adjust to floor. 





Table surface is level in seconds. 


SEND FOR OUR School Desks and Chairs 


Office, Library and Home Flags 


Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 


Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 





SLIPPERY ROCK eal 
AIRES TROMG 


INDIAN 


CALIFORNIZ 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teaching certificates to all graduates. 
Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have 
had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 
all campuses. 

Costs—Board, room and laundry: $504; Basic Fee: $144 for nine months. 
Special Curriculum Fees: $18 to $90. 

Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. 

Part-time, Summer Session, Extension Courses: $9.00 per semester hour. 

All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and 
cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. 

Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who 
desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar years) and 
teachers-in-service who may advance their professional preparation. 

Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request 
from the Presidents of the colleges whose names appear above. 
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Home Economics Building 


Classroom Building 
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